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EDITORIAL NOTES 


“PONT AVOID STUDYING MATHEMATICS”’ is one of 

the warnings given junior high school students in a leaflet 
published by the National Committee for the Development of 
Scientists and Engineers. The leaflet entitled ‘‘ About to Choose 
Your High School Courses?’’ is one example of the endeavors of 
the Committee to unify and stimulate the nation’s efforts to 
meet the growing needs for scientific manpower. 


HE 1957 DANFORTH TEACHER STUDY GRANTS have 

been awarded to 57 men and women from colleges across the 
country. This is the third year that the program which provides 
a year of graduate study in a university of the candidate’s 
choosing has been in progress. 


MHE ANNUAL INSTITUTE ON COLLEGE ADMINISTRA- 

TION for presidents, deans and other administrative officers 
will be held at the University of Michigan from 15 through 19 
July. The major themes to be covered in the program of the 
institute include problems and trends in higher education, cur- 
riculum planning and administration, student personnel prob- 
lems, and purposes of higher education and their implementa- 
tion. Additional information may be obtained from the Director, 
Algo D. Henderson, 2442 U.E.S., University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


FUND RAISING will be the subject of a two-week workshop to 

be offered by the School of Education of Syracuse University 
at Chautauqua, New York from 8 through 19 July. The work- 
shop is designed especially for those who are engaged in college 
and university fund raising or for college presidents and ad- 
ministrative officers who are responsible for the employment and 
supervision of fund-raising personnel. The course will cover 
the policies and programs utilized in the development of college 
and university financial resources. It includes the use of tech- 
niques involved in capital gifts campaigns, bequest programs 
and long-term development. This is the eleventh year that Ber- 


nard P. Taylor, consultant in college and university fund rais- 
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ing and executive director of the Penn State Foundation of the 
Pennsylvania State University, has directed the workshop. He 
will be assisted by professional consultants from the American 
City Bureau and the R. R. Connelly Company, both of Chicago. 
Inquiries should be addressed to: Bernard P. Taylor, Room 107, 
Old Main, University Park, Pennsylvania. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 

WOMEN will celebrate its 75th anniversary at Boston, 23 
through 28 June. The organization has grown to include over 
140,000 women graduates of 377 colleges and universities, from 
the original band of 65 graduates of 8 colleges and universities. 
Their purpose now, as then, is essentially the same—to unite 
alumnae of different institutions in practical educational work. 


PUBLICATION OF A COMPREHENSIVE REPORT con- 

taining findings of 71 research projects dealing with instruc- 
tional uses of television was announced by the Educational Tele- 
vision and Radio Center. The report, entitled ‘‘An Inventory 
of Instructional Television Research,’’ contains abstracts of the 


71 research projects as well as a selected bibliography of 173 
annotated items on TV as a teaching tool. Copies of the report 
can be obtained from the Center, 1610 Washtenaw, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, at a cost of $1.00 each. 


T THE BEGINNING of its 1957 nationwide drive the United 
Negro College Fund has received a gift of $35,000 from 
General Motors. The fund provides financial aid to 31 Negro 
colleges in 12 states. The Chairman of the Committee for Edu- 
cation Grants and Scholarships of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion said, ‘‘ We recognize their needs and are pleased to support 
the United Negro College Fund. We know that from the 23,000 
students enrolled in its member colleges will come many of 
tomorrow’s outstanding Negro leaders.’’ 





RISING ENROLMENTS AND EFFECTIVE USE OF 
FACULTY RESOURCES 


CLARENCE H. FAUST 
Vice PRESIDENT, THE ForD FOUNDATION 


THE facts about rising enrolments in our colleges during the 

next ten to fifteen years are too well known and perhaps too 
disturbing to be rehearsed here. Suffice it to say that college en- 
rolments will certainly be doubled and more probably tripled be- 
fore 1970. This is not a matter of guesswork. The children who 
will be of college age in 1970 have already been born, and the 
only question is whether the same or a larger proportion of them 
will enter college in the years ahead. Currently a little over 30 
per cent of the college-age group is in college, and the propor- 
tion has been rising at the rate of about 1 per cent a year. In 
some states it has already reached 50 per cent. 

One thing seems certain. College facilities will somehow or 
other be expanded to meet the demand for college education. 
The question is not whether people who want a college education 
will receive it, for certainly their desires will be served. The 
question is what kind of college education they will get. For 
one thing, how well prepared will their teachers be? About 40 
per cent of the members of present college faculties hold the 
Ph. D. degree. Unless there is some unforeseeable expansion of 
graduate schools, the proportion is bound to be reduced to some- 
thing like 20 per cent by 1970. 

These prospects make the matter of finding and training col- 
lege teachers critically important. The problem has, it seems to 
me, three interrelated aspects: first, the recruitment of a large 
number of able people for college teaching ; second, provisions to 
prepare them well for college teaching; third, more effective 
utilization of college teaching resources. I should like here to 
consider mainly the third aspect. About the first, enlisting a 
larger number of able people into college teaching, may I say 
merely that Dean Kille has put his finger on a most important 

Note: Address given at the 13th annual meeting of the American Con- 
ference of Academic Deans, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsy}- 


vania, 8 January 1957. It is being published concurrently in Volume 
XXII, No. 3 of The Key Reporter. 
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point in saying that the teaching profession has not done its part 
in tapping promising undergraduates on the shoulder to direct 
their interests into college teaching. About the second, the prep- 
aration for college teaching, I should like to toss into the hopper 
the idea that it might be good to develop a new type of master’s 
degree, one that was something more than a nine-month stint for 
students who come to a graduate school with widely different 
preparations for graduate work. Perhaps we should consider the 
possibility of developing, through collaboration of liberal arts 
colleges with graduate schools, a three-year sequential and ac- 
cumulative master’s program into which superior students might 
go at the beginning of their third year of college. 

I am primarily concerned, however, with the possibilities of 
more effective utilization of teaching resources available to col- 
leges. My thesis is quite simple, namely that the pressure of 
numbers in our colleges, far from being a misfortune, may prod 
us into correcting some long-recognized weaknesses in under- 
graduate education; that, in short, the pressure of numbers may 
be the occasion for important improvements in college education. 

We have for one thing long lamented the practice of ‘‘spoon- 
feeding’’ in our colleges. Nothing seems so much to impress 
foreign scholars who visit institutions of higher education in this 
country as our failure to put sufficient real responsibility on 
undergraduates for their own education. As one visitor put it a 
few years ago, ‘‘You seem to deal with college students as they 
have been dealt with in high school and even earlier. You re- 
quire regular class attendance and the performance of routine 
assignments, and you seem to assume that an undergraduate can 
learn only as a member of a group taking a course together.’’ 

Perhaps we shall be driven by necessity to place more respon- 
sibility on college students for their own education. I am con- 
fident that if we are obliged to do so, we shall discover that stu- 
dents mature more rapidly and that their educational experience 
is actually improved. 

Three types of independent study seem to me well worth ex- 
ploring as a means of making more effective use of college teach- 
ing resources. The first is to reduce in one way or another the 
number of hours of formal instruction required in a course. 
There seem to be several fairly obvious ways of doing this. For 
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example, the first three or four weeks of a course might be spent 
in lectures, or lectures and discussion, designed to make clear to 
students the kinds of problems to be dealt with, the ways of for- 
mulating them, and promising attacks on them—the lecture be- 
ing conceived not as a means of transmitting information, which 
students might acquire more effectively in reading, but as a dem- 
onstration of the way in which a sharp, sensitive, well-disciplined 
mind formulates and finds solutions for important problems. 
The student might then spend six or eight weeks working on his 
own. Such a course might be concluded with three or four weeks 
of class discussion in which the student’s work was submitted to 
the criticisms of his colleagues and of his instructor. Another 
course might better be managed by an inversion of this time 
schedule. Students might be required to spend three or four 
weeks steeping themselves in the literature of the subject and 
the next six or eight in class session working together and with 
an instructor for the clarification of problems, the uncovering 
of fundamental principles and the development of rigorous meth- 
ods of attack on major issues in the field. The last three or four 
weeks of this course might be spent in independent study, pre- 
paratory to an examination in the subject. Both courses might 
be handled by the same instructor at no greater expense of time 
in class meetings, or if the instructor’s course load were to re- 
main unchanged, he might have the time—now so difficult to 
secure—for carrying on his research. 

The second type of independent study might consist of the 
student’s doing the work of a course without any formal class 
sessions. Instead of each student’s covering precisely the same 
ground on the basis of reading lists and a syllabus, each might 
work his way into and through a subject along the line of a 
special interest in it. Properly developed comprehensive exam- 
inations might ensure adequate appraisal of his achievements. 
Even if these achievements fell in some respects short of the 
coverage achievable in a regular course, they might very well 
come to something much more important in the intellectual ma- 
turity of the student who had learned to take initiative in his 
own education. 

A more radical suggestion has recently been discussed by rep- 
resentatives of ten or a dozen liberal arts colleges. The plan in- 
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volves the establishment of a four-quarter academic year with 
the provision that each student should be in residence for either 
the first and third or the second and fourth quarters, giving one 
quarter to vacation or to earning money and one quarter to inde- 
pendent study out of residence. Groups of students might pur- 
sue their work in the quarter out of residence in their home town 
or go abroad for study in foreign universities. The plan would 
enable an institution to double the number of students it handled. 
It would save substantial amounts of faculty time. One pro- 
ponent of the plan has pointed out that it would make possible 
a 30 per cent to 40 per cent increase in faculty salaries. But its 
most important effect might be the rapid intellectual maturity 
of the students involved in it. 

The great value of plans of this sort would lie in the possibility 
of making ‘‘self starters’’ of the students in their intellectual 
development. We should really not be as surprised as we fre- 
quently are to discover that college graduates rarely think of en- 
gaging in serious and systematic study of any subject after they 
have received their college diplomas. We have certainly done 
all we can to persuade them that the only way anyone learns 
anything is by taking a course in it. Anything that would 
change this habit of mind in the students would represent a very 
great educational advance. 

I find that the most serious ground of hesitation about devel- 
opments of the kind I have described is the fear that American 
students cannot be persuaded to assume much initiative or re- 
sponsibility for their education. It is pointed out that they 
come to college unaccustomed to doing much work on their own, 
having been ‘‘conditioned’’ through twelve years of earlier 
schooling to study only as specific assignments laid down by their 
instructors required them to do so, and having become accus- 
tomed to making progress only in the lock step of class lectures, 
recitations, deadlines for papers and reports, and course exam- 
inations. 

So far as there is truth in this estimate of student attitudes, 
it strikes me as a strong reason for insisting on independent work 
in college. There ought to be a much sharper break between 
secondary and collegiate education in this respect than now 
exists. Among my most depressing experiences as a college dean 
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(and one I am pretty sure all deans have had) was the observa- 
tion of the development during a student’s first year in college 
of precisely the wrong kind of sophistication about college work. 
When I met entering freshmen during orientation week I would 
be stirred by their obvious delight in the prospect of an immi- 
nent new educational experience and their obvious eagerness for 
it—the thing that makes each autumn on a college campus as 
stimulating an experience as the annual recurrence of spring in 
the natural world. Freshmen, I felt, thought a new intellectual 
world was about to bloom around them. By the end of the first 
academic year they had become sophisticated. They had prob- 
ably found that the social life of the campus was even more ex- 
citing than they had expected. But they had also found that its 
intellectual life was not really different in kind from their earlier 
educational experience. They had sat in classes as they had in 
high school. They had carried through, more or less conscien- 
tiously, their required readings. They had recorded lectures and 
recited. They had taken periodical examinations. And at the 
end of a semester or quarter they had for the most part accumu- 
lated the normal number of credits on the registrar’s records. 
Meanwhile, they had been thoroughly convinced by upperclass- 
men that the business of progress toward a bachelor’s degree 
was as conventional as that of earning a high school diploma or 
of being promoted from one elementary grade to another. 
Accomplishing a change in student attitudes about these mat- 
ters is not, I am convinced, as difficult as it would at first ap- 
pear. In my experience, it is almost frighteningly easy to induce 
a new climate of opinion on a campus. One of the striking 
things one observes in visiting a good many college campuses is 
the marked differences of student attitudes, and it is especially 
impressive to see the effects on a student body of any compre- 
hensive new academic program. Wherever a faculty has thought 
its way through to a clear and sharp formulation of the purposes 
of undergraduate education and has developed a new program 
to achieve its ends, students exhibit a vigorous sense of what 
their college education is about and a heartening enthusiasm for 
it. It is, indeed, astonishing to see how rapidly enthusiasm for 
a new program can be developed and, as I said a moment ago, a 
little frightening since the enthusiasm rests not upon a full in- 
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tellectual understanding and agreement (for which students are 
perhaps by definition unprepared) but simply upon the sense of 
a clear purpose and of an academic program related to it. 

Closely related to the worries many people in education have 
had about spoon-feeding undergraduates is anxiety about the 
practice of ‘‘packaging’’ education in academic courses. The 
course in an American college is a very rigid thing. If a faculty 
is convinced that a subject is of some importance to undergradu- 
ates, it almost automatically assumes that there is only one way 
to do something about it, and that is by establishing a course in 
it. And a course must run through a quarter, or semester, or 
year, meeting a specified number of hours a week in order to be 
readily recorded on the registrar’s records as a step in the edu- 
cation of students. 

We are all aware of this tendency in the high schools. If we 
become concerned about the mounting death toll on our high- 
ways, we decide to require a course in safe driving. If an in- 
creasing divorce rate is a matter of anxiety, we institute a high 
school course in marriage and the family. If there is some feel- 
ing that housewives are not spending family funds economically, 
we set up a course in consumer buying. If the conservation of 
natural resources is a matter of concern, we require a course in 
conservation. If American citizens seem insufficiently familiar 
with our history as a people, we require a course in American 
history. 

I was much struck recently at a meeting of business school 
deans by the observation of one experienced educational officer 
that there seemed to be no alternative to the establishment of 
courses. If a business school faculty begins to feel that all the 
students should know something about insurance, for example, 
a required course running through a semester and meeting three 
times a week for that period will be established, though not all 
students should reasonably spend so much time on the subject. 

We have in short a touching faith in the course as almost the 
only instrument of education and indeed as the essence of edu- 
cation. One consequence is a wasteful proliferation of courses 
in colleges and graduate schools—wasteful of faculty time and 
inefficient and ineffective in the education of students. <A serious 
weakness of the ‘‘course system”’ is that it gives students the 
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impression that they cannot be expected to learn about anything 
without taking a course in it. 

I shall not elaborate on the waste of teaching resources that 
results from the extensive proliferation of college courses. A 
college dean recently described an experience most deans could 
duplicate in essence, if not in circumstantial detail. The dean 
had been waited upon by a three-man committee from a depart- 
ment intent upon securing the reversal of a decision not to add 
three members to its faculty. When the question arose of pro- 
viding adequate preparation for graduate work, the dean sug- 
gested that each member of the committee list the courses he 
regarded as essential preparation for successful graduate study. 
After the three lists had been co-ordinated by including every 
course mentioned in even one list, the number of courses found 
essential totaled eleven. The department was actually offering 
67 courses. 


I am reminded of the statement made by the academic vice 
president of the University of Chicago in the forties. The best 
thing, he said, that had happened to the academic program at 
Chicago in his experience of over 20 years had been the Depres- 


sion. Under pressure of necessity some 400 courses had been 
pruned from the curriculum to the great advantage, not so much 
financially as educationally, of the institution. 

In short, more efficient use of faculty teaching resources 
through pruning of the course structures of colleges, through 
more flexible arrangements regarding class attendance and 
course assignments, and through insistence that students make 
some educational progress on their own, would not only be quan- 
titatively useful by conserving a precious resource in short sup- 
ply—teaching—but might, I suggest, improve the quality of un- 
dergraduate education. 

There seems to me to be a third line along which we might 
think and experiment with a view to making the most of college 
teaching resources. That is in the use of aids—both human and 
mechanical—to enlarge the effective scope of the well-prepared 
and able teacher. 

We have not, I am convinced, made the use of student assist- 
ants that in the interests of faculty, students and assistants 
themselves would be desirable. We have used assistants far too 
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little and have tended, in what use we make of them, to use them 
very badly. I shudder to recall my own experience when I was 
employed to instruct freshmen while pursuing graduate study. 
Inexperienced in teaching and far from well-grounded in sub- 
ject matter, I had full and almost unguided direction of courses. 
If I had been apprenticed to an experienced faculty member 
and assigned a role I was ready to take, I might have been 
useful to the faculty member and his students, and I might have 
learned something about teaching more effectively than I did 
from the painful process of trial and error (mostly error) that 
was my induction into teaching. 

On the principle that advanced students, if their proper role 
is worked out, can be useful in the education of the less advanced 
(a principle the family should have firmly established), much 
might be accomplished in making the most of our teaching re- 
sources. 

On the side of mechanical aids, we have not begun to con- 
ceive, let alone take advantage of, the possibilities of television. 
I have the reluctance usual in the teacher or former teacher to 
give a mechanical gadget an important role in education. But 
I have become increasingly conscious of the parallel between 
television and the first audio-visual aid in education, the printed 
book. The book made it possible to bring the best that was said 
and thought to many more people than could be reached by the 
unaided human voice. Ink on paper, surely in itself an un- 
likely enough device, has proved amazingly effective for this 
purpose. Television may have a similar role, less efficacious 
than print in some important ways, but perhaps more so in 
others. Some of its possible advantages in my own field, English 
literature, seem fairly clear. Imagine a course in the humanities 
in which poets (T. 8. Eliot or Robert Frost, for example) could 
be heard and seen on any college campus, in which scenes from 
quite different interpretations of ‘‘Hamlet’’ by two good dramatic 
companies could be juxtaposed for study, in which the best 
lectures anywhere could be seen and heard anywhere. The 
shortage of able and well-prepared college teachers may press 
us to incorporate such educationally desirable features into 
eollege work. 

I have been trying to say that what has been called the im- 
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pending tidal wave of students is, or can be, not an unhappy 
problem but a boon to education. We should have real reason 
for unhappiness if our birth rate were declining or if the interest 
of our people in education were withering. We should be 
heartened in these otherwise grim days by the prospect of more 
education for more young people of the next generation. And 
even the difficulties in accommodating them may, I have tried 
to suggest, be the oceasions for useful and even critically im- 
portant reforms and advances in American education. Perhaps 
we shall by necessity do less spoon-feeding of college students 
even to the point where they are sufficiently accustomed to as- 
suming responsibility for learning to go on doing it after gradua- 
tion from college. Perhaps we shall be obliged to re-examine the 
‘*packaging’’ of education in courses and the labeling of it with 
credits, even to the point of ceasing to identify educational prog- 
ress for achievement with courses taken and credits recorded. 
And perhaps we shall find in the new means of communication 
some values as important for education as those which sprang 
from the discovery of moveable type. 

In short, large and valuable opportunities, as well as large 


and difficult problems, seem to lie ahead for the American college. 





WHAT WOULD YOU DO WITH $5000? 


NEIL B. REYNOLDS 
EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT, GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


HIS is the story of an unfinished experiment. 

General Electric, long a leading employer of engineers and 
scientists, has only recently come to realize that, of the college 
graduates added to the payroll in the past few years, about 45 
per cent were non-technical. Many of them were graduates of 
the smaller liberal arts colleges. Yet historically many of the 
General Electric aid-to-education programs have tended to favor 
technical education. These aid programs are based on what is 
‘‘appropriate’’ to a business enterprise: that is, they are calcu- 
lated expenditures to help attain three broad objectives that 
could be demonstrably related to the Company’s long-range fu- 
ture well-being: 

1. Developing new knowledge through research and in- 

spired, competent teaching; 


Insuring an adequate supply of educated manpower for 
the Company, for the electrical industry and for the 
economy generally ; 

Maintaining and improving the economic, social and 
political climate necessary to the continued existence 
and progress of competitive free enterprise. 


It has become increasingly clear that, if the liberal arts colleges 
make a significant contribution to these over-all objectives, they 
should be actively factored into corporations’ educational pro- 
grams. But which of the myriad admittedly admirable activi- 
ties of these liberal arts institutions are especially ‘‘appropriate’’ 
to a national company primarily engaged in the design, manu- 
facture and sale of electrical equipment? 

One easy answer takes the form of counter-questions: ‘‘ Why 
worry about that? Why doesn’t business just write some checks 
and let the colleges do what they think best with the windfall?’’ 
This viewpoint, incidentally, has been known to be expressed by 
college presidents at industry-education meetings. 

But this viewpoint overlooks one thing—the growing belief in 
industry that the most hopeful future for corporation support 
of education lies not in benevolence or philanthropy, in the usual 
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sense, but in the careful, planned use of shareowners’ money in 
a way that can be shown to benefit both parties to the transaction. 

One criticism, sometimes implied if not openly voiced by edu- 
cators, is that business executives tend to create aid-to-education 
plans that have more novelty than utility. If so—and the criti- 
cism may be justified—then an obvious remedy is for the edu- 
eators to take the initiative—to come up with an honest priority 
list of basic needs, with costs attached, so that a prospective 
donor can look over the list, see which items are ‘‘appropriate’’ 
to his business in nature and cost, and act accordingly. 

This is almost precisely what was tried by General Electric in 
1956 with fifteen liberal arts colleges. The presidents received 
an informal letter describing the conditions of a small-scale 
experiment. It boiled down to this: If a modest grant—actually 
$5000—were offered, what would the president propose to do 
with it? To give reality to the experiment, it was announced 
that five such grants would actually be made. But it was em- 
phasized that this was not a competition with 3-to-1 odds; neither 
was it a challenge to ingenuity in devising projects to fit the 
Company’s peculiarities. The purpose was simply to obtain 
information on the variety of needs and educational aspirations 
of liberal arts colleges. From this information General Electric 
might be able to clarify its own proper relation to this type of 
educational institution and perhaps later develop a program built 
upon it. 

The fifteen colleges were not chosen by any elaborate scientific 
method. All were private institutions. They were located in 
twelve states. Their enrolments ranged from 350 to 1300, with 
an average of about 900. They were all nationally known and 
respected. This is not the place to identify them by name or to 
quote from their replies. For one thing, some of the replies 
were informal and personal, commenting very frankly on special 


situations on their campuses. For another, many of the pro- 
posals are eminently usable again and will undoubtedly turn 
up on the desks of other potential sponsors. They ran the gamut 
from simple page-and-a-half letters to long outlines with at- 
tached exhibits. There was no obvious correlation between 
educational insight and either length or brevity. Those who 
studied these proposals were impressed anew with the stature 
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of the men who head America’s colleges, the refreshing variety 
of their viewpoints and their concepts of higher education, their 
clarity and forcefulness of expression and their devotion to the 
respective institutions. And there is every reason to believe that 
the same type of response would have come from any one of 
several different assortments of institutions which might equally 
well have been chosen. 

A few other consistencies stand out. Most of the proffered 
projects dealt quite directly with the primary business of edu- 
eating undergraduates—the improvement of teaching programs, 
facilities and faculties. Some would build on existing strengths ; 
others would correct recognized weaknesses. Not one suggested 
abstruse research or a memorial sundial. 

As was promised, five grants were made in the fall of 1956. 
There is no reason to believe that they resulted from proposals 
that were in any provable way ‘‘better’’ than the other ten. 
They just happen to present a variety, and types of activity, 
which lend themselves to continued friendly observation. Just 
by accident, the average enrolment of these five schools turned 
out to be almost exactly the same as for the initial fifteen; the 
median was identical. 

The experiment here described is, like all worthwhile experi- 
ments, unfinished. It cannot be pronounced either successful or 
unsuccessful. Its chief virtue may lie in encouraging colleges to 
prepare other bills of particulars, or in pointing out to potential 
devisers of educational aid the guidance to be had for the asking 
through a direct approach to the people who know best what they 
need. 





ALL THE WORLD STANDS ASIDE 
PAUL H. DAVIS 


EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 


HERE are today many indications that America has an in- 

creasing concern about and interest in its colleges and uni- 
versities. Recognizing this trend The Reader’s Digest has taken 
steps both to extend its coverage and to verify its reporting on 
higher education. One of such steps was the engaging of an ob- 
server to visit 40 colleges and universities each year for the pur- 
pose of gathering information for the confidential use of the top 
management of the Digest. Although I was pleased to be se- 
lected for this assignment, I delayed acceptance, questioning the 
wisdom of selecting a person who had spent most of his life in 
fund-raising and public-relations activities and but little time in 
teaching. Also, as consultant to colleges and universities, I have 
had the opportunity of thoroughly examining over 100 institu- 
tions and, somewhat egotistically, I was dubious of being able to 
learn much by adding to the number. How wrong I was! 

The Digest gave me no instructions, the assignment was carte 
blanche. So this year, my first, I started at Hiram College in 
Ohio and worked westward. A frank friend observed that it 
was indeed a well-timed coincidence that I happened to visit 
Montana at the height of the trout season and Oregon during 
the summer steelhead run. In all I visited three large universi- 
ties and 37 colleges and small universities. 

My experiences from this vantage point of reporting for the 
Digest were a revelation, even to me. They so jarred my former 
firm convictions that I am no longer certain that I even know 
what are the vital factors in a college, why in one college the 
achievement is mediocre and in another excellent. I admit this 
freely because, on questioning several foundation executives and 
other wise men of education, I found that the greater their ex- 
perience, the less positive they were in naming the vital factors. 
And this is not new: Socrates, many centuries ago, observed, ‘‘If 
I knew that my story was true, if I believed it myself, the en- 
couragement would help; to speak before thoughtful hearers and 
dear friends on supreme matters dear to them, knowing what 
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you say to be true, is a steady and confident march; but being 
incredulous yourself, to enquire along with them in a discussion 
is fearful and slippery.’”* 

Many people will readily say the vital factors are: the presi- 
dent, the faculty and money; or more broadly leadership, teach- 
ing skills and facilities. I thought that too, but not now, for I 
found colleges where the presidential leadership has been almost 
nonexistent for 15 years and yet the achievement is high, colleges 
where, with qualified faculties of apparent equality, there is wide 
variation in achievement; the same is true of the per student ex- 
penditures of the college. 

An experience similar to mine was told by a corporation re- 
search executive. In his corporation they had listed the qualities 
which they thought essential for managers who would be success- 
ful in their respective divisions. But then a manager arose who 
did not have those qualities at all and yet was outstanding in 
achievemént. So they modified the list. But the same thing 
happened again and again, until they decided that they just 
didn’t know what are the qualities that made a successful man- 
ager in their corporation. They have since done extensive re- 
search, but they still report: ‘‘We don’t know.”’ 

Always I am asked the question: ‘‘ What criteria do you use 
for achievement?’’ I answer by saying that in World War I the 
pilots had only a control stick, a rudder, a throttle, a compass 
and a couple of gauges (less than the modern automobile). How 
did they fly? The common answer was ‘‘by the seat of their 
pants.’’ Actually those pilots, through long experience in flying, 
had become so sensitized to their position that they appraised the 
plane’s performance, the air, the location by what appeared to 
be only ‘‘feel.’’ Similarly, people who have spent their lives 
serving colleges and universities and who have constantly before 
them the measurements of many experts in education are sensi- 
tized to the observable indications which disclose a college’s 
‘Way of Life.’’ Let me give six unrelated examples. 

At one college the dean of the faculty was asked, ‘‘ What fea- 
tures of the college are particularly pleasing to you?’’ He re- 
sponded, ‘‘Our beautiful campus and our two new buildings. 
Students love the life here, for within three hours’ drive from 

* Plato, The Republic, Book V, 450 E, 
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the campus we have hunting, fishing, skiing and about every 
other outdoor sport imaginable.’’ 

At another college it was found that one fourth of the men of 
the 1956 graduating class had received some form of award or 
fellowship from a foundation or a graduate school. Another 
showed that over half of its male graduates are going on to grad- 
uate study. 

At a fourth college a faculty man, who was praising his presi- 
dent to the high heavens, was asked, ‘‘ Exactly why do you rate 
your president so highly? How does he merit such acclaim ?’’ 
The response was, ‘‘He is a great speaker. People love to hear 
him talk and he instantly wins their confidence. He knows all 
the important people of our state; the Governor, when in town, 
stays at his home. He raises more money than all the trustees 
put together.’’ 

An ex-member of the faculty of another college, when asked: 
‘‘How does the faculty of your present college compare with 
that of your former college?’’, replied: ‘‘ Here my salary is less, 
my prestige is less, but here we are free from the endless political 
maneuvering which was and is so rampant at my former loca- 
tion. Here our president seems to smell out manipulators and 
gently shove them aside. Life here is worthwhile.”’ 

At the sixth college the president, when asked, ‘‘What pow- 
ers, what authorities, what controls do you have?’’, responded: 
‘‘When I first arrived here I was given appalling patriarchal 
power, but most of that power I have gradually delegated to the 
faculty. What I want is influence. If one holds boundless 
power, then one is apt to lose in influence. Now I occasionally 
attend the faculty committee meetings which have the delegated 
powers, and there I have all the influence that I merit or need.’’ 

These six examples are the type of indications which enable 
one rather quickly to identify a college’s ‘‘ Way of Life.’’ 

At the conclusion of the first year’s 40 visits I had expected 
to have an extensive list of items which appeared to be common 
denominators of high achievement, but I did not; I ended with 
only two. The next 40 visits may add to the number, but for this 
40 only the two were found. 

First, the superior college has a concept of where it is and 
where it is going. This is not new, but it is striking how few col- 
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leges have it. At several colleges the president would describe 
one concept, a trustee another, alumni something else and neigh- 
bors just didn’t know. One college told of their program of 
serving the business community, of their many practical voca- 
tional courses and then told how they are striving to obtain a 
Phi Beta Kappa chapter. But on the other hand several had 
elear, simple concepts which could be and were articulated not 
only by the president but also by almost everyone I met. Not 
that everyone approved—far from it. In some cases they vio- 
lently disapproved, but they knew. Antioch is an example; also 
the College of Puget Sound and Occidental College, where they 
have successfully bridged the dichotomy of cultural liberal arts 
and professional vocational studies with their concepts of ‘‘ prac- 
tical liberal arts.’’ Whitman, Wooster and Carleton have for 
their concept a more orthodox eastern version of the liberal arts. 
But each has a concept and each knows what it is. 

Some colleges think they have a concept when they are merely 
striving to surpass some competing college. This is less than no 
concept at all. Any worthwhile concept must far transcend not 
only the competition but also the institution itself. Philosopher 
D. Elton Trueblood, speaking of Earlham College, gave an ex- 
ample when he said: 

The deepest reason for Earlham is an unrealized ideal. 
What inspires Earlham’s men and women is the vision of a 
society of learning and teaching and pioneering that contin- 
ues to be a community of understanding whatever the preju- 
dice and confusion of the world about us. This vision Earl- 
ham does not wholly achieve, but there are many among her 
sons and daughters who strive for it, and at least they know 
when they have failed because they have a standard by 
which to judge. This standard is the reason for Earlham 
and it is her most precious possession. 

The second vital factor is, in the words of Alfred North White- 
head, ‘‘a habitual vision of greatness.’’ Each of the colleges of 
high achievement that I visited is obviously convinced to the 
depths of its soul that it is on the right road, and that its road 
is the way to maximum service to country, to man and to God. 
This is the quality described by Sheridan Logan of the George 
F. Baker Trust as ‘‘a concept of excellence.’’ 

Every college which seemed to me to be of high achievement 
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has these two qualities and their achievement is in proportion 
to the strength of their transcending concept and of their vision 
of greatness. 

When this conclusion was expressed to an executive of Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company, he responded: ‘‘ Ex- 
actly the same is true in our company. Our concept and our 
vision of greatness were given to us by President Theodore N. 
Vail in 1910 and ever since we have been carrying on with no 
’? Then he added: ‘‘I am a Carleton College grad- 
uate and the same is true there. There the concept and the 
vision of greatness were given by President Cowling and are now 
being carried forward by President Gould and his associates.”’ 

A Reed alumnus claimed that the same was true of President 
Foster of Reed College. And he added that Foster spent a full 
year, at the start of Reed, in enlisting a faculty of men who had 
or who accepted his concept and his vision of greatness. 

Another volunteered that President Sharvy Umbeck is stress- 
ing these two vital factors at Knox College, with the result that 
Knox is now on the road to new and higher achievement. Presi- 
dent Maxey of Whitman modestly observed that Whitman’s con- 


basic change. 


cept and vision of greatness were plagiarized from their mother 
college, Williams. 

My conclusion is that the trustees’ selection of the president is 
of high importance ; likewise the president’s selection of faculty ; 
that adequate finance is helpful; but that David Starr Jordan, 
former President of Stanford, was oracular when he told his 
freshman students: ‘‘ All the world stands aside for the man who 


? 


knows where he is going.’’ The same aphorism appears to be 


true for colleges. 











HOW TO EDUCATE A WOMAN’S HUSBAND 


LOUIS W. NORRIS 
PRESIDENT, MACMURRAY COLLEGE 


I 


WOMEN’S education can scarcely be planned apart from the 
expectations of men. What men expect of women affects 

not only the plans women make but also in a measure their suc- 
cess. Consequently most men need some education about the 
education of women and the possible achievements of women. 

Doubtless the vanity of any man is offended when confronted 
by Victor Branford’s dictum that ‘‘Man is the last animal to 
be domesticated by women.’’ He rarely wishes to be ‘‘domesti- 
cated,’’ or if he does prefer such a state of grace, he considers 
it consciously chosen. He would be much more willing to agree 
with Tennyson (‘‘The Princess,’’ Part VII, 1. 243) that: 

‘*The woman’s cause is man’s: they rise or sink Together... . 
Yet even here he is prone to think the ‘‘cause’’ of women is 
searcely equal to his own. It is concerning this issue that he 
needs education. 


9? 


Women have sought to please men in all ages. Since women 
are less muscular and structurally less rugged, nature may not 
have intended them to be the more aggressive sex. What they 
have accomplished has to some extent, therefore, been a result 
of what men allowed them to do. But even if women’s physical, 
and consequent social, status had always been equal to man’s, 
what the men expected them to do would still have figured 
largely in their achievements. What one member of a team 
does and expects of another member, affects that other member 
profoundly. This mutuality of relations holds for unmarried 
women as well. 

Before World War I women were not expected to do much 
more than rear children, do routine jobs and be a decoration. 
In the First World War it was discovered that women were 
capable of large contributions to the labor force that they had 
not been making. When the crisis was over these resources 
were largely forgotten. But when the pressure of World War 
II activated this same potential, the participation of women 
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in myriad new functions turned out not to be temporary. Con- 
tinuance of thousands of men in uniform, an expanding econ- 
omy and high taxes have made many more jobs available to 
women and made many more women eager to do them. Thus, 
men commonly need to expect more of the women than they do. 

Disappearance of servants from the household has led women 
to learn how to ‘‘do things’’ in a way never before true. To 
be sure many jobs, such as making bread and clothing, are no 
longer done in the household. Many others once done by hand 
are now performed by machines. In any case, the lady of the 
house runs the house on her own in all but about 200,000 fami- 
lies in the United States today. Moreover she is freer to accept 
employment outside the needs of her house than ever before. 

Vocations have been opening up to women. In the last fifteen 
years, the number of women physicians and surgeons has in- 
creased by fifty per cent. Churches, notably the Methodist, are 
cpening to women full clergy rights. There are now nearly 
7000 women ministers in the country. Comparable opportun- 
ities are open to women in law and engineering. Few men 
have tried however, to make it easy for women to excel in these 
professions. It takes a brilliant, aggressive woman to make her 
way in spite of the usually condescending though sometimes 
sporting, competition of males. 

The implications of women’s right to vote and hold office have 
not been assimilated by many men. Not much has been ex- 
pected of women in this realm. Political experience of women 
has of course been short. The resignation of the first woman 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare was greeted never- 
theless by knowing satisfaction on the part of her hecklers. Her 
replacement by a man has been looked upon as the termination 
of another noble experiment! The right to hold office has not 
yet been surrounded by the duty to help women obtain (and 
retain) office. 

Though the incidence of mental breakdown and suicide is 
lower among women than men, it is still reported that many 
women are bored. The ubiquitous bridge party and the pro- 
liferation of women’s clubs may give some evidence of boredom, 
especially after the children are reared. If such women there 
be, their plight stems from failure to expect enough from them- 
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selves and from unwillingness on the part of men to allow them 
opportunities commensurate with their talents. This lack of 
fulfillment is an ‘‘unnatural state,’’ even more in our time than 
John Stuart Mill said it was in his. 

Much of a woman’s work, especially in the home, consists in 
a succession of short, easy jobs that lack the excitement of a 
large job, as Dorothy Canfield Fisher points out. Liberty 
Bailey has said in his ‘‘ What Is Democracy ?’’ that the trivial- 
ity of life characterizing many women is a staggering burden 
on democracy. Certainly democracy cannot thrive if half its 
population wants or is permitted to have only trivial jobs. The 
health of democracy has something to do with the expectations 
held out before women. 

A growing personality tends to meet expectations held out 
for it, as Shaw’s ‘‘Pygmalion’’ illustrates. Men have not been 
educated to expect enough of their women, and some women have 
not expected enough of themselves either. 


II 


Some expectations men do commonly hold for women reveal 


that they underestimate a woman’s resourcefulness. They must 
be educated away from these delusions. 

First, a man needs to avoid too much protection of his wife. 
Some of the best-intentioned husbands must learn this. To 
spare a woman, for example, from every emotional stress keeps 
her forever childish and unable to assist her man in a crisis. 
To resolve: ‘‘I won’t tell this to my wife for fear it will upset 
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her,’’ is to resolve not to trust one’s wife to be, or to become, 
an adult. It is as bad to withhold emotional tests from a woman 
as it is to expect her alone to stabilize a family. 

Too much comfort, too, can soften a woman below the level 
of decent health. No one wants a woman to go back to the days 
of water-hauling from an outside pump or the broom-and- 
dustpan times. Yet housekeeping needs to remain a sufficient 
challenge to keep the blood circulating. Let it be remembered 
that Mary Ellen Chase, distinguished professor and author that 
she is, says she has found some moments when nothing gave her 
the satisfaction that comes from scrubbing the kitchen floor on 
her knees. Perhaps George Meredith has gone to the heart of 
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the matter in pointing out that a real man’s woman is one who 
can get her feet wet without catching cold. The athletic Amer- 
ican girl has a resilience her husband must not smother with 
kindness or a false notion of his protective role. 

On the other hand, let a man avoid too free a rein for the 
woman. A woman who is head of the house has gained but 
dubious eminence. It gives her undue control over other per- 
sons. It may repress the children and not really test her mettle. 

A woman develops by being up against strength that chal- 
lenges her ideas and her right to recognition as much as being 
wholly on her own. The fumbling of Fibber McGee, of Ozzie 
in the ‘‘Ozzie and Harriet’’ sequence and of Mr. Archer on the 
‘*Corliss Archer’’ program suggests that the American family 
loves a father who indulges its members and makes enough mis- 
takes to entertain them. A radio or television program showing 
father to be the brains of the family, rather than mother, would 
not be popular. Americans have ridiculed Mr. Barrett of Wim- 
pole Street so long that a leaderless household, of one led by a 
woman, has become the fashion. 

A third booby trap for a man to avoid lies in the expectation 
that his wife will stay the way she was when he married her. 
Such a romantic view of marriage will stand few pressures. If 
a wife grows in judgment sufficiently to question her man’s 
spending on golf and cigars, or the ratio of pie to his girth, this 
does not prove that she no longer loves him. If her reading 
leads her to vote for a different senator than her husband, this 
does not prove that she yearns to dictate to her spouse or that 
the League of Women Voters is subversive. It may only mean 
her husband falls asleep too often over the editorial page. 

Marriage brings together two people who have decided there 
is no one else in the world who meets their approval so fully 
and depends on their judgment so completely. Any man who 
expects this blissful state of indiscrimination to become per- 
petual wants a static marriage. Such an idle dream of stop- 
ping the clock of growth and change in personality persists 
with amazing frequency. But to expect a wife to remain her 
own sweet self runs the risk that her man may be becoming 
simultaneously his own bitter self. To demand that a wife stay 
the same may mean that the man does not want to grow either. 
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Again many a man must be educated away from the desire 
that his wife be attractive only to him. A woman who is a 
growing personality will attract attention. It is the very fact 
that new ideas and standards are accepted by a woman that 
makes her surprising and new to her husband. But he must 
be prepared for the inevitable attraction she will thereby be- 
come to other men. A woman who is alive may find interests 
leading to achievement in the arts, public life, church work or 
sports. Here her talents will be admired by others. Her hus- 
band will find himself required to muster comparable new tal- 
ents to keep some of his own charm out front. Let him rejoice 
in this need, for unless he is noticed by other women, his wife 
will find her wedding bouquet made of faded flowers. 

Finally, a man must avoid expecting a woman to accept his 
standard of values. The sensitivity of most women, which moves 
them to revolt against ‘‘indecent’’ stories, injustices to children 
and the infirm, unfivorable working conditions, should not be 
lost. The sympathies of women may become sentimental, but 
there is often a delicacy about them which coarse-grained men 
should not ignore. To show a woman ‘‘a good time”’ should not 
mean showing her the remoteness of her moral standards. Some 
leaders in the education of women, for example Millicent Mc- 
Intosh, hold that cultivation of a true sense of values is a woman’s 
highest responsibility. It is easy to generalize too broadly here, 
but such a contribution may be easier for women than contribu- 
tions of many other kinds. 

Probably a definition of ‘‘a woman’s sense of values’’ cannot 
be found that will hold water. That it is different and often 
higher than a man’s, however, will generally be conceded. A 
double standard of morality between the sexes may be unwise, 
where it exists, but the point is that men should take care not to 
conclude that only their own standard is valid. A masculine 
world lacking the niceties of home decoration, the courtesies of 
social usage, the refinements (though ephemeral) of women’s 
clothing, the sensitivity to frustration of children, even, the 
admiration for heroes would be a sad and barren place. Men 
reach for the stars too, and they find them. But the most glori- 
ous heaven contains a great variety of constellations. 


b 
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How to Educate a Woman’s Husband 
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To put it more positively, men commonly need to be educated 
to expect women to excel in various ways. 

First, let a man expect a woman to manifest continuous per- 
sonal growth. A man’s occupational or professional promotions 
are the gauge of his growth. There needs to be some comparable 
‘‘promotion’’ for his wife. A woman should be made to feel that 
she is entitled to read, travel, discuss issues in public, gain new 
experience, as fully as her husband does in the course of his 
career. She may even need the privilege just to sit in the sun 
and ‘‘grow,’’ as Thoreau did at Walden. Promotion from pre- 
parer-of-hamburger to broiler-of-steak, from dishwasher to opera- 
tor-of-dishwashing machine, from firer-of-coal-furnace to opera- 
tor-of-thermostat on air-conditioning equipment, usually comes 
to a woman as the family income rises. But some more signifi- 
cant recognition that a woman has achieved more as the years 
have passed needs to be devised. 

A man grows through responsibility for the decisions he must 
make in his work. No less responsibility for decisions should 
come to a woman in the choosing of clothes, furnishings, appli- 
ances, investments, social engagements, cultural activities or edu- 
cational patterns for the family. Women’s clubs should not be a 
mere refuge for personal growth after a wife has found her life 
unchallenging at home. A woman, given no privileges of growth 
through personal responsibility for important phases of family 
life, may bore herself as well as her husband. 

All this means that a man must have some enthusiasm for his 
wife’s enthusiasms. Her ideas on books, public events and social 
problems may educate him more than things he reads. In an 
engineering age, her taste for the intangibles may be able to 
save him from the mechanizing forces of industrialism. Some- 
body must give time to these, and a wife who is expected to 
nurture them will ordinarily deliver a much needed article to her 
man. 

A man may well expect a wife to understand his work. It is 
all well enough to think of a home as an escape from the cares 
of the day’s occupation. But it can also be a recharging station 
for a man’s occupation, if the woman in the case is permitted to 
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offer suggestions from where she sits. The Victorian idea that 
a woman can’t understand business or grasp the other problems 
confronted by her husband, must now become a museum piece. A 
recent survey of 15,000 wives reported by the Research Institute 
of America showed that 86 per cent of them felt inadequately 
informed about their husband’s work. Since many a man’s pro- 
motion has come through the stimulus and assistance of his wife, a 
man often robs himself of many a stimulating suggestion by keep- 
ing his wife in the dark about his work. Doubtless this explains 
a growing tendency for executives to be chosen only after an 
interview with the wife reveals some promise of contribution to 
her husband’s success. 

In the second place, a man should expect a woman to become 
a significant economic producer, whether in the home or out of it. 
A woman is a “‘bread winner’’ as much as her husband if she 
supplies work in the household that would have dollar value if 
done on hire. Thus the 70 per cent of married women who do 
not work outside the home may nevertheless figure largely in 
the economic production of the nation. Moreover a judicious 
spending of the family budget is as surely an economic service 
as the earning of the money that supports the budget. Meg, 
erying in ‘‘Little Women’’ because the family accounts would 
not come out right, is, or should be, an amusing anachronism. 
Wise use of family funds does much to secure a husband’s eco- 
nomic success. Instruction of children so that they will be self- 
dependent in later years must also be considered a kind of eco- 
nomic value. 

Some women, who do not earn money outside the home, let 
themselves be deluded into feeling like economic parasites. Such 
a confusion of values reflects a superficial grasp of woman’s work. 
To pay someone else for work done in the home in order that a 
wife may receive dollars for work done away from home usually 
means a trading of values in which the home becomes poorer 
rather than richer. Or to leave work undone in the home to 
accept work outside may also amount to a net loss in economic 
production. Employment after the children are reared may of 
course be economical. The point is that women should be con- 
sidered economic producers wherever they labor. 

Though the divorce rate has risen as women have become more 
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independent economically, it still must be considered wise for 
women to learn how to earn a living. The rise in the divorce 
rate only proves that men are less alluring in themselves when 
their earning power is not needed. No self-respecting man 
should want the success of his marriage to depend on the inability 
of his wife to do anything for herself. When a woman has been 
an economic producer first, she is better prepared in some ways 
for marriage. She learns through this means, as Lillian Gil- 
breth has pointed out, that not all jobs are glamorous and what 
a myriad of causes there may be for fatigue. A woman who has 
found she can hold a position of her own successfully may also 
be more inclined to accept the economic equivalent of her services 
in the home. 

This self-reliance, which comes from women’s preparation ‘‘to 
do something’’ on their own, has been greatly furthered by the 


income tax. A father is less able now to pass on to his daughter 
a dowry to provide security in case of her husband’s illness or 
death. In addition, a husband’s take-home pay has been so 
shaven that savings are now on a different scale. The conscious 
plan of women to be direct economic producers at some time in 


their life is now the rule. Nevertheless a man should learn to 
give women credit as economic producers even though that pro- 
duction may be largely ‘‘psychic.’’ 

Third, a man should expect a woman to be a creative partici- 
pant in civic and community affairs. A man may have to take 
an occasional meal out, or cook himself a meal, or let the children 
prepare an inferior one for him, to accommodate his wife’s mem- 
bership in the school board or the library committee. A man 
can’t lose by not only allowing but expecting his wife to take 
such responsibilities. Women have been doing such things for 
only thirty years compared to the 30,000 years that men have 
been at such chores. Who knows what labor men may save 
themselves by learning that women can perform public services 
with distinction ? 

The success of the two Elizabeths, Isabella and Victoria, may 
mean much more than is usually supposed. There is no neces- 
sary reason why a woman cannot be a skillful political leader. 
Plato sought to arrange his Republic so that a few selected 
women should become mothers. He wanted the strongest stock 
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to be reproduced, but an even stronger motive was to free a large 
proportion of the women for defense of the state. Whatever one 
may think of his views on marriage or military defense, he saw 
clearly that the women—half the people of the state—could con- 
tribute directly to its welfare. A democracy, which implies 
completely representative government, logically calls for more 
representation of women by women. Since the welfare of the 
family is so tied up with the welfare of the state, the family 
must expect some inconveniences in order to assure the success 
of the state. 

There is some similarity between the political status of women 
in the United States today and the status of labor before World 
War I. From the position of underdog, labor has come to a 
position of power which amounts almost to a revolution. Such 
a transformation could come about in the political influence of 
women. Lord Acton’s dictum that, ‘‘Power corrupts, and ab- 
solute power corrupts absolutely,’’ can be no more than a half 
truth. Power develops responsibility too. A society in which 
half its members have more power is bound to be one in which 
a larger degree of responsibility will arise. This will mean that 
larger potential resources have become actual. Since men occupy 
the positions of control at present, it is they whose education 
should reveal what women ean do politically. 

Another area in which men should expect women to excel is 
the development of the fine arts. To consider the arts mere 
woman’s business, and therefore frills that man could do with- 
out, reflects the threat of materialism which lurks in many a 
corner. Art constitutes an invitation to contemplation, which 
is the highest spiritual state, and one which, according to Aris- 
totle, differentiates man from other animals. Playing down the 
arts means playing down the privilege of being human. The 
question is not whether a healthy society should go in for the 
arts but who should foster them. Most of the occupations of 
men are such as to leave little time for them to perform this 
function. The privilege and duty of women here become ob- 
vious. 

Women have in the past, to be sure, been appreciators more 
commonly than producers of the fine arts. Let it be noted how- 
ever that this function serves basically to help the arts get born. 
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An art work consists in the preservation in a form or medium 
with which the senses can deal of a conception which the artist 
wishes others to experience. This conception remains half con- 
cealed, half revealed, until an observer derives it from its me- 
dium and helps others also to find it. The art transaction is 
complete only when the appreciator grasps the import of the 
work. Women who weave the interpretation of art into the tex- 
ture of their society rescue it from an earthy crassitude that 
would otherwise be its fate. Without the arts man struggles to 
exist in order to struggle to exist. 

As women’s experience broadens with new opportunities in 
political and economic life, their creativity in the arts may also 
increase. Virginia Woolf, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Kirsten 
Flagstad, Myra Hess or Georgia O’Keeffe are good illustrations 
of what the modern woman can do as an artist. Art as a voca- 
tion for women needs to be given serious consideration. Ex- 
pectation of women to come to eminence here may result in some 
remarkable products. It deserves notice that the most recent 
agitation for a Secretary of Fine Arts in the President’s Cab- 
inet has come from women, led by Lillian Gish. 

Women as appreciators and abettors of art should not be left 
to swim upstream alone. They need a discriminating male mind 
to criticize their ideas of books, concerts, pictures, buildings, 
plays. If a husband cannot furnish such a mind, he reveals a 
willingness to confine his life to the mere process of survival. 
Let him realize he can double his intake of knowledge in these 
fields of fine art if he will lend an attentive ear to his wife’s re- 
port of them. If he can enter into her creation of them, so much 
the better. 

As for health and recreation, a husband can well expect his 
wife to lead her family, too. The growing menace of thromboses, 
ulcers and abdominal obesity reveals that all is not well in the 
state of many a man’s recreation. Some say the American man 
is too ambitious. Yet probably more money is spent on sports 
in America than in any other country. There must be something 
wrong with the mixture of ingredients in many households. 
Meaningful recreation requires planning. The man of the house 
is often glad to get home and sit down where at least the tele- 
phone rings less often and where no one wants something. He 
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usually has little time to plan vacations thoroughly, or perhaps 
to plan any at all. 

As the children grow up they need the attention of a father 
at playtime. Yet, even here, the suggestions of a thoughtful 
wife may be needed. It is time and energy a young mother 
gains most when her man helps entertain the children. The 
over-all pattern of play, music, movies, radio and television pro- 
grams, travel, reading, and all the other factors in recreation for 
a family, falls naturally into the hands of a wife. Refusal by a 
man to allow this division of labor may prove his downfall. 
Again, dictation of a single type of recreation around which the 
family must fit its plans, such as golf on Thursday, Saturday and 
Sunday in summer, and bowling in winter, fails to cover the 
case. Such a plan hinders the family’s recreation and fails to 
provide a sufficiently diversified program to nourish health in 
advanced years. Anyway a wife sometimes knows better than a 
husband how tired he is. 


IV 


Educating men to what women may be expected to accomplish 
does not mean they will be encouraging women to imitate them. 
Men obviously cannot do some things as well as women, such as 
rearing children and operating a home. Recognition of such 
characteristic functions of women suggests the converse. Women 
will never perform some of men’s functions so well as the men. 
The latter however may well open up professional opportunities 
ungrudgingly to women. Most professions are shorthanded, but 
even if they were not, a woman’s approach to them would be 
different from a man’s. Though a woman doctor has a hard time 
establishing herself, she understands some of the psychosomatic 
problems of her patients, particularly of women, better than 
most men doctors do. 

Neither of the sexes should presume to be a model for imita- 
tion by the other. The problem of their status is one of ‘‘sep- 
arate but equal’’ opportunities in a true and lasting sense. Not 
identical but comparable rights for women are all they should 
ever seek. Belligerent women who have demanded their rights 
may have made some gains, but they have often left something 
to be desired with respect to their duties. Women might cease 
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any tendencies they may have toward mannishness if men gave 
them a higher recognition for their peculiar virtues. It will do 
little good for the women to go on pointing out these peculiar 
contributions they can make, unless men give them comparable 
attention. 

Women have had their ways of influencing and even control- 
ing men, from Eve’s recommendation of the apple to Adam to 
an American divorcee who won a king away from his crown. 
But the educational problem is not one of teaching men to con- 
trol women or women to manage men. It is one of fealizing a 
productive division of labor. A man’s choice lies between seek- 
ing the true business of a woman and the way he may con- 
sciously assist her in doing it, and letting himself be influenced 
unconsciously and sporadically, while his wife fumes with frus- 
tration, or flaunts her cunning triumphs behind his back or, even 
worse, over the neighbor’s fence. 

Education of men should include an intelligent grasp of what 
they should expect of the other half of the human race. On the 
other hand, the women need to be content with ‘‘what comes 
nat-ur’ly.’’ That many a woman has a long way to go to dis- 
cover her unique role in the world, needs also to be emphasized. 
Coming back to Tennyson: 


. . . Let her make herself her own 
To give or keep, to live and learn and be 
All that not harms distinctive womanhood 
For woman is not undeveloped man, 
But diverse. ... 


This diversity must be studied more assiduously by the women. 
They cannot find or appropriate it fully, however, without their 
husbands’ being educated to the new possibilities for women’s 
achievement that are coming over the horizon. 





AN EXPERIMENT IN GRADUATE EDUCATION 


JOHN J. FISHER 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY, TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


ENERAL education is without a doubt a controversial subject 

in most undergraduate schools today. If the critics are cor- 
rect, only general education on a graduate level would be more 
absurd. Yet there is at present at least one such graduate pro- 
gram that is making satisfactory progress toward specific goals. 
Even the most impassioned advocate of general education, how- 
ever, would have to admit that a graduate program is normally 
a period of specialization—the very worst place in one’s educa- 
tional planning for general studies. In other words, only an 
exceptional situation could justify this approach. Where one 
finds college graduates whose undergraduate programs were de- 
ficient in the liberal arts and whose occupations demand the 
broad background that the liberal arts degree should provide, 
there the possibility of the effectiveness of such a graduate pro- 
gram becomes evident. 

It has been obvious for some time that many public school 
teachers, trained only at teachers colleges, are prevented from 
teaching at full effectiveness by lack of background depth in the 
humanities, the social sciences and the natural sciences. To meet 
this need the Experimental Program in Teacher Education was 
established at Temple University with the aid of The Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. The students, teachers in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, are registered for a three-year 
program of Saturday and summer classes under the teaching 
of the liberal arts faculties of colleges in Eastern Pennsylvania, 
and upon completion of course work and other requirements be- 
come candidates for the degree of Master of Science in Education. 

The program falls both academically and geographically into 
three areas. The studies are divided into the familiar divisions 
of the humanities, the social sciences and the natural sciences. 
The divisions of instruction move each year among the three 
established student groups: one at Temple University, one at 
Franklin and Marshall College and one at Muhlenberg College. 
Classes meet for three hours each Saturday for 30 weeks, while 
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summers are reserved for certain elective subjects, required 
symposia and studies in education. 

It should be of some interest to examine in detail the actual 
functioning of one of these divisions. The Natural Science Di- 
vision, the division with which the writer is most familiar, will 
provide an example, typical in many respects, of the difficulties 
and achievements of the entire p> gram. 

One would be most aware of th :, tical attitude of the critic 
of general education in relation .. .ue choice of faculty for this 
experiment. How, it may be asked, can teachers of chemistry, 
economies, geology and philosophy teach such a course, for these 
are the disciplines represented? It is not the purpose of this 
writing to argue that this is the best possible choice, for the 
argument that only scientists should teach science is a strong one. 
At this stage the important point is that this selection can be an 
effective one. It is apparent that the interests of the faculty 
members themselves are important. None can be a narrow spe- 
cialist with limited perspectives and interests. Each must have 
a liberal education. An expert whose formal education was se- 
cured exclusively at an engineering school or a business college 
would in most cases be inadequately equipped for the teaching 
tasks. The crucial ingredient in an effective faculty for this 
type of project is a deliberate attitude which challenges the 
student to examine and rethink every idea read or discussed in 
the curriculum. The meeting of minds in such a program means 
not only a faculty interchange (which does constitute a large 
portion of the instructional procedure), but also the confronting 
of the student with typical problem situations in the natural 
sciences and prompting his intelligent response. Further, only 
a rather detailed study of the thinking behind the course and of 
the curriculum itself can make the choice of such an eclectic in- 
structional staff meaningful. The curious fact that half the 
faculty in a science program is composed of men whose work has 
been done primarily in the social sciences and humanities is not 
the result of fortuitous selection. Rather it is evidence of the 
deliberate thinking behind the program as worked out by a 
planning board of representative college professors operating un- 
der a control board composed of six college presidents. 

Titled ‘‘Changing Perspectives in the Natural Sciences,’’ the 
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course is designed to familiarize the student with changes that 
have come about in man’s attitude toward science and in the 
sciences themselves, and to comfort him with the effects of these 
changes upon the structure of contemporary life. Undoubtedly 
the history of science is a significant ingredient, but the history 
of science is an often mishandled field. A study of changing 
perspectives does not imply the acquiring of fragmentary in- 
formation. It may prove interesting to learn that Aristotle ex- 
plained the motion of heavenly bodies by means of 55 concentric 
spheres. It may be somewhat more exciting to learn that 
Giordano Bruno was burned at the stake in 1600 for his beliefs 
about the natural world. The student may wonder at the 
amazing concatenation of seemingly chance events that made the 
science of modern antibiotics possible. Yet awareness of im- 
portant events in science is not understanding science. In this 
program the student is brought face to face with the great men 
of the history of science at their crucial moments of decision. 
He is encouraged to examine the historical context and the as- 
sumptions of each scientist and to evaluate his contribution to 
science as such, as well as his contributions to our way of life. 

Preliminary material in the course must of course include cer- 
tain definitive studies which assure that the issues of greatest im- 
portance will be dealt with, that much intriguing but extrane- 
ous material will be eliminated and that the distinction between 
science and technology will be clear at all times. One of the 
dangers of such a program as this is the ever-present tendency 
either to treat these latter categories as identical (the ‘‘ practi- 
ealist’’) or to imply that they are so disparate that no genuine 
relationship exists (the ‘‘purist’’). Further, the definitive stud- 
ies must make intelligible the distinctions without which a genu- 
ine understandimg of science is impossible: fact, explanation, 
hypothesis, theory, law, and other terms of this order. 

With students varying in exposure to scientific studies from 
almost none to a few strong majors in some of the sciences, the 
formulators of the curriculum faced a frustrating problem. No 
one wished to subject graduate students to that curse of under- 
graduate education, the ‘‘survey course.’’ Nevertheless, in 
order to understand changing perspectives, most students (having 
at best only a modicum of undergraduate science) would need 
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at least rudimentary instruction in certain sciences. The re- 
quired reading therefore includes works which combine facts 
for the lay reader, interpretation of these facts and often specu- 
lative elements. This arrangement makes it possible for the ex- 
perienced science student to devote himself immediately to an 
evaluation of the interpretative passages while the student weak 
in background absorbs something of the factual and rethinks the 
implications. Such significant yet controversial works as Fred 
Hoyle’s ‘‘Nature of the Universe’’ and perhaps George Gaylord 
Simpson’s ‘‘The Meaning of Evolution’’ are examples of this 
reading program. These readings are supplemented by short 
lectures, demonstrations, the use of certain other aids (such as 
a special planetarium lecture and demonstration) and, above all, 
the panel and open discussion. 

The course could be mapped out in a number of equally satis- 
factory ways. The most effective thus far appears to be to pro- 
ceed from astronomy through the earth sciences to life, and to 
terminate with man and his latest scientific accomplishments. 
No rigid compartments have been established, however, and at no 
point can statements such as ‘‘Today we leave chemistry and 
begin to study biology’’ be possible or even meaningful. 

Any approach which presents a picture of the changing per- 
spectives of natural science cannot avoid the introduction of 
values and the contributions of science to the total picture of 
man’s life. Such studies as energy sources, food and population 
problems, cybernetics and the unique problems of today’s medi- 
eal scientist are legitimately included in such a curriculum. The 
basic inseparability of applied research and ‘‘pure’’ science is 
maintained throughout, yet science is offered to the student not 
merely as that which can satisfy the interests of his practical 
life, but (more important for teachers) that which can satisfy 
his intellectual needs and the intellectual curiosity of his stu- 
dents. The problems in developing and administering such a 
program are enormous, but after one experimental year the re- 
sults have been highly gratifying. 





THE PRIVATE COLLEGE IS NOT FOR SALE 


E. V. PULLIAS 
DEAN, GEORGE PEPPERDINE COLLEGE 


EW conditions in modern times have been more widely publi- 
cized than the dire financial needs of the independent liberal 
arts college. The condition is serious, the problem is worthy of 
publicity, and the concern arises out of a genuine interest in the 
survival of this segment of higher education in the United States. 
Every true friend of the independent college hopes that the 
flood of talk and writing about its financial needs will bring a 
substantial increase in acceptable support. Further, we all 
fervently hope it will be support that does not destroy or en- 
danger the basic integrity of the colleges, for support given from 
wrong motives or accepted on improper terms may destroy the 
essence of the thing it proposes to save. 

The present plight of the colleges has three great dangers in 
addition to the evident financial one. First, there is the possi- 
bility that under pressure of the urgent need for financial re- 
sources the colleges will compromise their intellectual freedom 
and independence. Secondly, the colleges hearing constantly of 
their ‘‘dreadful plight’’ and of the likelihood of their demise may 
take this report so literally as to lose their self-respect and self- 
confidence. Thirdly, the total organizations of the colleges may 
become so conscious of and concerned about financial problems 
that the essential quality of the institution will be spoiled. In 
my judgment these dangers are more subtle and perhaps even 
more serious than the financial crisis. And certainly no one 
acquainted with the independent college’s financial problems 
would underestimate their urgency. 

There is no denying the evils of poverty, particularly in a 
prosperous, industrial society. To be poor is perhaps always 
painful, but to be poor when most of one’s neighbors are well- 
to-do, and are calling constant attention to one’s poverty, may 
threaten one’s integrity. To be poor in a society where success, 
prestige and worth are estimated largely in terms of financial 
status puts a serious strain on character. It would seem to be 
worthwhile therefore to analyze the non-financial dangers that 
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confront the independent liberal arts colleges in this country at 
the present time. 

1. The loss of intellectual freedom and genuine independence. 
First it should be said that there is little or no evidence that the 
great surge of interest in the financial condition of the colleges 
is motivated by a desire to ‘‘buy’’ them while they are in trouble. 
On the contrary, the interest gives every appearance of arising 
from a genuine concern for the welfare of these colleges. 
Whether the concern is based upon and enlightened by an under- 
standing of the essential nature of higher education is quite 
another matter. 

The essence of higher education is genuine freedom to seek 
and to teach the truth. Whatever else a college may have is 
nothing if this central essence is lost. Buildings, equipment, 
highly trained faculty, intelligent students, small teaching load 
and high salaries—make the list as long as one can, and still there 
is no college worthy of the name without intellectual freedom 
and independence. 

The meaning of this fact is simple: however poor a college may 
be, it must have the character to refuse any financial assistance 
that endangers its freedom to seek and teach the truth. 

Since our colleges have in the main been free, their long-range 
influence has been great. Their influence on the future is pro- 
found, for they determine both the method and content of the 
thought of the most promising young people of each generation. 
Thus institutions of higher learning are a prize target for all who 
seek power. Every dictator (whether an individual or an organ- 
ization) sets as a prime objective the destruction or the control 
(which is the same) of higher education. Therefore in any so- 
ciety those who seek power seek to gain control over the colleges 
and universities. 

The evidence indicates that those men and organizations who 
ean give financial support to our colleges have a basic respect for 
these institutions.* Most of them do not consciously expect to 
influence the nature of higher education by their gifts. But 
human nature being what it is, this condition will continue only 
so long as all concerned (both givers and receivers) remember 


*The Ford Foundation grant is an example of all that is best in philan- 
thropy to colleges. 
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that the independent liberal arts colleges are not for sale—that 
no gift large or small must in any way threaten their freedom 
and basic nature. 

Although space here does not allow a thorough analysis of the 
relation between higher education and intellectual freedom, a 
brief discussion of the problem may help avoid misunderstand- 
ing. What is meant by freedom and independence when applied 
to the liberal arts college and why is it so crucial? Prospective 
donors and college governing boards are certain to desire a clear 
and practical answer to that question. 

First let it be known that there is no defense for irresponsible 
or even unlimited freedom and independence. All freedom in 
a democratic community must be within the framework of in- 
tegrity and sincerity, and limited by the rights of others to an 
equal freedom. This means simply that the colleges do not 
wish in the name of freedom to sustain and protect people who 
attempt to use the college campus as a platform to proclaim 
their own irresponsible views. It is the sacred responsibility of 
the colleges to employ and support only men and women who will 
make no greater claims than the facts warrant, take care to 
distinguish fact from theory, and report and teach only that 
which they sincerely believe. The primary allegiance of an 
acceptable faculty member must be to truth. 

Given faculties of such integrity, their freedom to search for 
and teach the truth as they see it must be protected to the limit, 
if the colleges hope to serve their proper function. Thus a 
cornerstone of the college’s freedom is independence or self- 
direction in the selection and tenure of faculty. Once donors or 
prospective donors are allowed to influence these decisions, the 
essential essence of the college is endangered. 

Further, educational policies, including the goals of the insti- 
tution, the content of the curriculum, the methods of teaching, 
ete. should not be determined by their probable effect upon 
financial support. The work of a Christian minister must be 
supported, but a donor to a church building should not expect 
the preaching in that building to be influenced by his gift. Nor 
should one who employs a doctor or contributes to the support 
of a hospital expect to influence the treatment procedures of 
the doctor or the medical practices of the hospital. These things 
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are determined on fundamental principles based in complex pro- 
fessional knowledge and not by the expectations or philosophy 
of donors. So it must be with educational policies of colleges. 

These two areas of freedom so important to the effective func- 
tioning of a college will suffice to illustrate the significance of 
this freedom. 

2. Loss of self-respect and confidence. The nature of this 
danger is more complex and less evident than that of the loss of 
freedom, but in a sense it is even more threatening to the welfare 
of the colleges. There is evidence that the faculties of some 
independent liberal arts colleges are very near to a serious case 
of self-pity, not to say panic. These faculties have read with 
natural interest and concern all that has been said to convince 
the public, and especially the business man, of their dire plight 
and, believing the reports, they are in danger of feeling seriously 
underpaid and hence badly used. More significant still, they 
may have actually come to believe that large numbers of liberal 
arts colleges will fail and disappear. These feelings undermine 
genuine confidence and in some cases produce desperation. 

There is no doubt that college faculties are poorly paid, and 
it is equally true that the welfare of the colleges and of the 
country they serve demands that they be better paid. One is 
tempted to go so far as to say that any publicity that will im- 
prove the situation is to the good. But if this constant harping 
on the sorry situation of the professor and his college finally 
convinces him that he is worthless and unappreciated in an 
economically centered world, then the support gained may be 
bought at too great a price. 

To do his work well the college professor must have self-respect 
and confidence. He certainly knows that the work he does de- 
serves a decent salary and that the institutions he serves are 
vital to the welfare of his society. He must not lose the faith 
that his work is important, whatever people are willing to pay 
for it, and that the colleges will survive because no democratic 
society can survive without them. With such faith and the 
courage generated by it these faculties can hold up their heads 
and hearts, and will render the kind of service that will secure 
the support which is so badly needed. 

Fearful men and women, expecting their institutions to close 
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and obsessed with an awareness of the difference between their 
own salaries and those of the doctors, lawyers or plumbers in the 
community, will not do a great educational job. Hence they may 
lose not only self-respect, but the respect of those who should 
support education. 

This is no criticism of the fine intentions of those who are 
doing so much to create interest in the financial needs of the 
independent college. College people appreciate the interest and 
effort displayed on their behalf. What is said here is a warning 
to colleges and to those so nobly interested in their cause not to be 
taken in totally by the implications of this campaign, and thus 
really believe that the college professor is seriously down at the 
heel and that the colleges he serves are about to go out of business. 
For as serious as the financial situation is, neither of these things 
is really true. On the contrary the college professor, although 
seriously underpaid, lives a quality of life that no amount of 
money can buy and no lack of money can destroy. <A poet ex- 
pressed the thought in this way: ‘‘ Never are we so poor as men 
want to make us. Always we have the wealth which we are, the 
beauty which we live.’’ And further, the institutions he serves 
are such a vital part of American life that nothing short of the 
disintegration of the Republic can eliminate them. College 
faculties, administrations and their friends need to know and 
believe these truths. And frankly it is my conviction that only 
such knowledge and belief will in the long run bring the support 
that is needed. 

3. Preoccupation with financial needs. Perhaps it has always 
been so, but our society is particularly conscious of money and 
the things money can buy. One hears frequently that ‘‘there is 
nothing wrong with this college (or church or club) that enough 
money would not remedy.’’ No attempt is made here to evaluate 
this emphasis, but merely to call attention to it. It may be in- 
evitable that in a highly industrial and complex society almost 
nothing significant can be done without adequate funds. In 
fact, without a steady supply of money, one’s very existence in a 
city (at least existence at a certain level) is threatened. In such 
a social order everyone tends to be preoccupied with getting, 
keeping and spending money. 

Colleges and their staffs enmeshed in such a society cannot 
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escape the atmosphere and attitudes that characterize that so- 
ciety. Perhaps it would be foolish to expect them to escape somie- 
thing so near and constantly demanding. Every aspect of the 
work of a modern college depends upon money. A beautiful 
campus, library, equipment, art treasures, the very life of the 
professors—all the means, or nearly all, of education can be se- 
cured and maintained only with money, indeed much money in 
these times. 

This is reality or necessity and it profits little to fret at the 
inevitable. In fact there is probably nothing bad in and of itself 
in this close and certain relationship between the work of a col- 
lege and money. So long as money is a means and is properly 
subordinated to the real end—in the case of a college, all the 
processes of learning—then all is well. 

The practical danger in the current frenzied concern about 
the financial situation of the colleges is that the whole institution 
may become so preoccupied with this problem that the main work 
of the college is neglected or distorted. In such cases, instead 
of the financial concerns being left to the president and his staff 
of experts in this field, the whole faculty may be so conscious of 
the financial lack that all the processes of the institution are 
interpreted in the light of what they mean financially. There is 
of course no reference here to intelligent concern or common- 
sense thrift. 

The central processes of a college, particularly a liberal arts 
college, are not economic in nature. In fact the unique work of 
such an institution is of such a nature that a reasonable degree 
of detachment from the pressures and strains of economic neces- 
sity is a requisite for the best work. 

The point here can be illustrated by the sense of an old con- 
tract that was once used for the Presbyterian ministry. This 
agreement stated that the minister of the congregation was called 
to serve the spiritual needs of the congregation and, in order 
that he need not be concerned with material matters while tend- 
ing God’s flock, the congregation agreed to pay him the sum of 
$600 per year. Whether the sum was adequate to give the 
preacher the freedom he needed for effective service is beside the 
point. The wisdom of the contract lies in the understanding that 
spiritual or intellectual work is damaged if concern about ma- 
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terial things is so urgent as to become predominant. Such pre- 
occupation will spoil any profession—medicine, law, statesman- 
ship or teaching. The crucial point is that the present emphasis 
upon the financial plight of the colleges may infiltrate the atmos- 
phere of the institutions of higher learning and deflect and 
distort their functions. 

Finally, a few fundamental propositions should be clearly 
stated in order that the dangers described in this paper may not 
be misunderstood by my colleagues in the colleges or friends in 
the business community who are so sincerely striving to help us 
through the present emphasis upon the financial plight of the 
independent colleges. 

1. The independent colleges urgently need financial support 
chiefly because in the business sense they are competing with 
government-supported education at the same level. 

2. These colleges have produced a very large proportion of 
the leadership and creativity that has made the United States 
what it is. 

3. As long as they can remain genuinely independent and free 
they will remain a chief bulwark in the structure of a free 
American society. Harm to the independent colleges would in 
time seriously threaten all free¢.om in this country. 

4. These colleges render a distinctive and perhaps a unique 
service to the practical work of our society by providing training 
for leadership in an independent setting free from government 
pressure. 

5. The independent colleges are most likely to secure the 
support they need when they give themselves fully to their central 
educative tasks. 


6. These colleges can retain their true greatness only when 
they retain their integrity and self-respect. 

7. A large proportion of the private colleges strive to operate 
in terms of the great Judeo-Christian truths and therefore pro- 
tect and promote the ultimate principles upon which Western 
civilization is built. 





SOVIET HIGHER EDUCATION: THREAT OR PROMISE? 


NORMAN P. AUBURN 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF AKRON 


ISING nearly 800 feet on the Lenin Hills overlooking the 

Soviet capital, the University of Moscow is the tallest and 
most imposing structure in the Soviet Union. It dwarfs in size 
and grandeur the buildings of the Supreme Soviet in the Krem- 
lin. To the Western visitor here is tangible evidence that the 
Politburo has seized upon education as the means of enabling 
Russia to become the leading industrial nation of the world. 
Indeed it indicates that the Kremlin intends to use education as 
the principal weapon in its unceasing drive to communize the 
world. 

Will this reliance on education pay off as Khrushchev and 
Bulganin anticipate? Or will it boomerang? Have the dictators 
on Red Square, by going all out for education, sealed their own 
doom ? 


In short, during these critical days of competitive coexistence, 
is Russia’s ‘‘ New Look’’ in education a threat or a promise to 
the free world? 


The primary reason my wife and I joined a group of American 
educators and clergymen in a visit to Russia last summer was 
to try to discover the answers to questions such as these. 

In seeking the answers we tried to be completely objective. 
It would be unwise, we reasoned, to compare all we saw and 
heard with similar situations in our own country. We con- 
stantly kept in mind Winston Churchill’s quip that Russia is a 
‘‘mystery wrapped in an enigma in the midst of a riddle.’’ 
Moreover we remembered Ambassador Charles Bohlen’s admoni- 
tion to our group that Russia is like an iceberg, eight ninths of 
which is submerged, with only one ninth apparent to the dis- 
cerning eye. 

To help us understand Russia’s ‘‘ New Look’’ in education we 
recalled some of the highlights of its history. Genghis Khan’s 
invasion in the 13th century retarded the civilization of this 
land. He threw the Russians far behind the Western world 


Note: Adapted from an address delivered at the 42nd annual meeting 
of the Association of Urban Universities, Cleveland, Ohio, 5 November 1956. 
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and they have been behind ever since. Russia has never had a 
renaissance. The individual citizen has always counted for 
little. The Russian rulers have always been autocratic. Of the 
lot, the most autocratic were Ivan the Terrible, Peter the Great 
and Catherine the Great. These autocrats left their imprint 
on the country and greatly influenced the 20th century dictator, 
Joseph Stalin. 

There have always been a number of constants in Russian 
history which we need to remember as we try to understand the 
present situation. Russia has always had: 

1) A eonstant fear of encirclement; 

2) An abiding suspicion of foreigners and the outside 

world > 

3) A ceaseless drive for a warm seaport; 

4) A strong partnership between church and state; 

5) Widespread illiteracy, until the 1917 Revolution. 


Finally, the U.S.S.R. has been primarily an agricultural so- 
ciety—a land of peasant farmers—where the industrial revolu- 
tion of Europe was very late in arriving. 

Under the Czars nearly 60% of all Russians were illiterate. 
Today, only 40 years later, Soviet Russia has one of the most 
literate populations in the world. There is virtually no illiteracy 
among people under 40 years. Pravda claims that 60,000,000 
Russians are now going to school, adult classes included, and 
Izvestia reports that Russia will graduate 100,000 engineers 
annually by 1960. 

What personal evidence can we cite with reference to these 
figures ? 

As a prelude to our Russian visit, Mrs. Auburn and I discussed 
East-West problems with some of Europe’s leading statesmen— 
with Hugh Gaitskell, head of the British Labor Party; with 
Christian Pineau, French Foreign Minister; with André Philip, 
French Socialist Party leader, who had just returned from 
tussia. We also talked with General Alfred Gruenther, who 
told us of the necessity of a West German army to assure the 


defense of Europe against Russian aggression. We were in Ger- 
many when the Bundesrat voted to raise a conscript army, and 
in Bonn we witnessed the swearing in of the first unit of the 
new army. Immediately before flying to Kiev we spent two 
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hours with Marshal Tito in Brioni, questioning him about his 
recent journey to Russia, when he was feted by Khrushchev. 

In Russia we traveled several thousand miles by plane, by 
train and by bus, subway and car. We talked to scores of 
Russians in the streets, parks and museums, at the universities 
in Kiev and Moscow, in railroad stations, on collective farms, in 
factories, in restaurants, at the ballet and opera, in the churches, 
on Red Square, in the Kremlin, in the bookstores and shops of 
Leningrad. These Russians represented all levels of communist 
society—workers, students, farmers and members of the intel- 
ligentsia, including high government officials. 

We were convinced that the Russians now are a literate people. 
This is how we arrive at that conclusion: 


1) The finest stores in Moscow, Kiev and Leningrad are 
the bookstores. They are always crowded. 
Russian libraries are always thronged with readers. 
The people read avidly in parks, in subways, on street- 
cars, on trains. 
Dozens of teen-agers sought us out to try out their Eng- 
lish on us. They speak well. Many had never pre- 


viously conversed with a person whose mother tongue 
is English. 

The peasants on the collective farms boast that they can 
read and write, which their parents were unable to do. 

6) The workers at the 40,000-man Zil Automotive plant 

show great interest in their educational classes. 

Ivan Kairov, Minister of Education, says that the first ‘‘law 
of Universal Obligatory Education, making four years of pri- 
mary education compulsory, was passed in 1930. In 1947 the 
requirement was raised to seven years in the cities. In 1951 it 
was decided to make 10 years obligatory for everyone by 1960.’’ 

We had no opportunity to talk to Kairov. But we did speak 
to top officials of the Leningrad Soviet. A. N. Sokolov, Deputy 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, stressed the educational 
advantages available to the people in that great city of 3,000,000 
people. In its 640 primary schools there are 240,000 pupils; 
190,000 are studying in the 44 technical schools and 97 secondary 
and higher educational institutions. 

We asked Reya, our Intourist guide and interpreter, about her 
experiences in teaching in the schools. She teaches during the 
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10-month school year and works as an interpreter during the 
summer months. She explained that the teaching of languages 
is required beginning with the fifth grade. She corroborated the 
reports that Russian children attend classes 10 months a year, 
six days a week. She explained that their homework is heavy. 

Reya is one of Moscow’s 26,000 teachers. She prepared at 
Moscow City Pedagogical Institute which enrolls 4,500 students. 
Like many of her fellow teachers she takes refresher courses 
at the Teachers Institute of Moscow for Advanced Training. 
Reya is proud of the fact that the right to a free education is 
inscribed in the 1918 Constitution of the U.S.S.R. and prouder 
still that 600,000 attend school in Moscow now as contrasted 
with 100,000 before the Revolution. 

We had heard reports about the concentration in mathematics 
and science in the 10-year schools. There also is a concentration 
in the study of history and literature. 

It is difficult to get the real facts on Soviet education in con- 
versation with any Russian. But one day we talked to Henry 
Shapiro, a long-time United Press correspondent in Moscow, 
whose daughter had her early education in Russia. He told us 
that, after his daughter had completed the sixth grade in Russia, 
he and his wife sent her to America to complete her education 
here. She was placed in the ninth grade and found her work 
rather easy by comparison. Shapiro believes there is every 
justification for the contention that 10 years of the Russian brand 
of education is equivalent to 12 years of ours. 

The 10-year school is subdivided into a primary school— 
classes 14; an incomplete secondary school—classes 5-7, and a 
complete secondary school—classes 8-10. Those who leave at the 
end of seven years can go on to the so-called tekhnikums—four- 
year vocational schools. They are run by the great industrial 
ministries of the Soviet—Coal and Coke Ministry, Ministry of 
Communication, Automotive Ministry and Ministry of Agri- 
culture. The youngsters who complete 10 years of schooling 
either quit at that point, go on to the tekhnikums, which they 
can complete in two years, or go to the institutes and universities. 

The 2,000 tekhnikums enroll about 2,500,000 students. An- 
ther 1,825,000 students go to 812 institutions of higher learning. 
The tekhnikums supply much of the skilled manpower Russia 
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needs to become the industrial empire the Politburo believes is 
essential in its drive for world domination. The universities are 
the institutions the Kremlin looks to for the development of the 
brainpower required for industrialization of the U.S.S.R. and 
for export to the neutral and uncommitted nations which Russia 
wants to win over to communism. 

Before going to Russia we reviewed all the well-known and oft- 
quoted figures about the Soviet build-up in technological edu- 
cation. Frankly, we were skeptical about the reliability of such 
estimates of Russia’s lead over us as these: 


Engineering Graduates 
USA USSR 


1955 24,000 62,000 
1956 29,000 72,000 
1960 34,000 100,000 
1965 40,000 ? 


If these figures are not exaggerated numerically, what about the 
quality of the Russian engineers and technicians, we wondered. 


What did we find out in our trip to the land of the Soviets 
about higher education? 

At our first stop, Kiev, we talked to some students at the 120- 
year-old Shevchenko University—one of the finest in Russia. 
Its physical plant was impressive but not new. 

Then we journeyed to Moscow—211% hours by train to traverse 
450 miles of the Ukraine with its fertile farm land and extensive 
birch forests. As we approached the Soviet capital we saw 
dramatic evidence of the emphasis Russia is placing on higher 
education: the new buildings of the University of Moscow, com- 
pleted in 1953, dominate that city of 7,000,000 people. The 
tower of the principal building rises 32 stories. 

One thinks of the buildings of the Kremlin as the most ar- 
resting of Moscow and of Russia. Housing the national govern- 
ment, embracing the churches and palaces of the Czars and 
fronting on Red Square, the Kremlin is an impressive complex 
of structures. But the prominence the communist leaders have 
now given to their greatest university is evidence of their faith 
in higher education. 

We spent the morning of 23 July at the great new physical 
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plant which houses a portion of the university. In my notebook 
I jotted down this observation: ‘‘This may well be the world’s 
most important building. By their emphasis on higher educa- 
tion, the Soviet leaders may one day be hoisted with their own 
petard. If the education here is free and it if ‘takes’, the com- 
munist regime will fall.’’ 

I shall explain my observation later. Now more about Moscow 
University. 

First of all we went to the 28th story to see the geology de- 
partment. Then from the tower we looked out over the city 
and down on the other university buildings. The entire complex 
of 27 structures is called the Palace of Science. These buildings 
house all departments of the physical sciences. The humanities 
and social sciences departments occupy the older university 
buildings, just off Red Square in the center of the city, some six 
miles away. 

After inspecting other academic departments and visiting 
dormitory and study rooms and the small community kitchens 
available to the 6,000 students who live at the university, we 
assembled in the main auditorium on the first floor. There our 
English-speaking guide, Natasha Shulganin, told us the Russian 
version of the institution’s development. Her story corroborated 
what we had read in the U.S.A. 

Moscow State University was founded in 1755 on the initiative 
of the great Russian scientist, M. V. Lomonosov. By 1914 it had 
9,000 students. Now it enrolls 23,500, of whom 1,800 are gradu- 
ate students. In its history it has graduated 85,000 students, 
45,000 since the Revolution of 1917. It has 12 faculties—physics, 
chemistry, geology and geography, mathematics, biology, lan- 
guages, literature, history, philosophy, economics, law and 
journalism. 

Medicine, teaching and engineering are taught in separate 
institutions of higher learning. Medicine is taught in the med- 
ical institutes and teachers are prepared in pedagogical or 
teacher-training institutes. Engineers, as distinct from the 
physical scientists, have institutes of their own. There also are 
separate institutes for languages, law, etc. These institutes are 
not to be confused with the vocational tekhnikums. 

The 12 faculties at Moscow have 2,000 faculty members, of 
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whom 210 occupy distinguished chairs and 27 are members of 
the renowned U.S.S.R. Academy of Science. 

The students are admitted after graduating from a 10-year 
school if they pass the difficult entrance examinations in the 
faculty or school for which they apply. Of 8,000 who take the 
entrance examinations about 3,000 to 3,500 qualify each year. 
All receive grants-in-aid, ranging from 300 to 400 rubles per 
month for undergraduates and 800 for graduate students. Text- 
books are free, but the students pay 25 rubles per month for 
their dormitory rooms and many buy their own food, which they 
ean cook in the community kitchens. The average age of stu- 
dents is about the same as in America. 

Further evidence of the great regard for education: the new 
structures on the Lenin Hills cost 3,000,000,000 rubles. At four 
to the dollar (the current tourist rate), this is $750,000,000. At 
a more realistic 10 to the dollar, it is $300,000,000. This is more 
than has been invested in any single American university. 

The physical plant, begun in 1948 and completed five years 
later, has 19 lecture halls seating from 150 to 600, 141 lecture 
halls for classes of 20 to 40, and 350 scientific laboratories. With 
the inclusion of study rooms, ete., the combined teaching, re- 
search and study halls total 2,000. The library contains 1,200,- 
000 volumes and includes 31 reading rooms. All buildings are 
air-conditioned. 

Salaries of professors are very high in comparison with other 
professions : 


Members of Academy of Science 15,000 rubles per month 

Department Heads 6,000 ie xis i 

Professors 5,700 =” fe - 

Dozents or Assistant Professors 2,500 ” og 

Instructors or Lecturers Law." a " 
By comparison: 

Engineers (begin at) 1,100 rubles per month 

Factory labor 800 ”’ +: r 

Medical Doctors 1200 ” 64 ”? (and up) 


If we were to use the same spread or differential, our pro- 
fessors would have to receive about $25,000 a year, our out- 
standing research scientists, $60,000. 

Moscow University’s annual budget, which it receives from the 
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Ministry of Education, is 250,000,000 rubles, exclusive of con- 
struction. 

In addition to the 6,000 students who live on the 390-acre 
Lenin Hills campus, those who live in the city travel to the 
‘ampus by bus. (Work is now progressing to extend the sub- 
way to the university.) In some departments, particularly the 
social sciences and humanities, women are more numerous than 
men. 

This is the story of Moscow University. While it is their 
‘‘erown jewel,’’ it is only one of 33 distinguished universities 
and 779 other higher education establishments in the U.S.S.R. 
In Moscow alone there are 100 schools of higher learning, staffed 
by 20,000 teachers and researchers and attended by 300,000 
young men and women, most of whom are studying civil and 
mechanical engineering, chemistry, geology and metallurgy, and 
in other scientific fields. It appears that with institutions of 
this kind, and with the concentration on science that the Uni- 
versity of Moscow typifies—all the new buildings and equipment 
are devoted to the sciences—Russia could conceivably turn out 
100,000 engineers and scientists a year by 1960. 

But what about the quality of these engineers and scientists? 

It would be futile to put that question to any Soviet citizen. 
One would know his reply in advance. Most of those we talked 
to were completely dedicated to communism and were eager to 
advance its cause. They think their system and all of its plans 
are sound. 

But the question can be answered indirectly through finding 
the answers to other questions: 


How good is the equipment with which the student en- 
gineers and scientists have to work? 

How capable are their teachers? 

How good are the products they produce? 

How do the best informed Americans in the U.S.S.R. 
rate Russian engineers ? 


We saw the equipment in their scientific laboratories. It is 
excellent and compares favorably with ours. 

The top scientists in Russia are competent. They have proved 
their ability by their development of atomic devices, aircraft, 
armaments, ete. What Russia lacked in scientific know-how it 
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acquired by bringing in German scientists. Moreover the best 
brains are being recruited and retained for teaching. Remember 
the salary scale—among the highest of all professions. 

We saw with our own eyes the products of Russian engineer- 
ing design. The industrial exhibit at the great Agricultural 
and Industrial Exhibition in Moscow was filled with modern 
coal mining equipment, modern power tools, excellent road- 
building equipment, good automotive equipment. The subways 
in Moscow and Leningrad are the finest we have seen anywhere. 
The assembly line at the Stalin Automotive Works (recently 
renamed the Likhachey Auto Works) in Moscow seems quite 
efficient. Streetcars, busses and trains compare favorably with 
the best in West Germany. 

The best informed Americans living in Russia to whom we 
talked were Charles Bohlen, our capable Russian-speaking am- 
bassador, Henry Shapiro, long-time United Press correspondent 
in Moscow, and Stanley Johnson, head of the Associated Press 
in the U.S.8.R. We had long interviews with each of these gentle- 
men. Without exception, they stated that the quality of the 
engineering product is good and that there is no evidence that 
the numbers are exaggerated. 

Does this emphasis on technological education pose a threat 
for the free world? I believe it does. I saw enough proof of 
Russia’s growing industrialization to realize that her aim is to 
overtake us. Russian officials freely admitted that this was their 
goal. 

Russia has been far behind the United States industrially. 
But its percentage rate of growth is greater and it may catch up 
within a decade or two. Moreover it has extensive natural re- 
sources plus abundant manpower which it exploits remorseilessly 
to build a greater tomorrow. 

This emphasis on technical education has a two-pronged ob- 
jective : 

1) To supply the brainpower to build a great military and 

industrial empire; 

2) To supply engineering know-how for export to the 

neutral and uncommitted countries which Russia 


hopes to win over to communism by helping them in- 
dustrialize. 
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We visited just one other of Russia’s great universities—the 
University of Leningrad, with its 10,000-student campus on the 
banks of the Neva River. But each of the 15 republics now has 
a university of its own plus several institutes of higher learning 
wherein the scholastic standards are equally high. 

Among the older universities is Mechnikov University of 
Odessa, which boasts a scientific library of 1,500,000 volumes. 
Of those established since the revolution the outstanding ones 
are the Lenin University of Byelorussia at Minsk, the University 
of Central Asia in Tashkent, Uzbekistan, Tajik University in 
mountainous Tajikistan and Gorky University in Turkmenia. 

The institutes of higher education, which supplement the uni- 
versities, are developed and established as the need for highly 
skilled specialists, engineers and research workers increases. 
In 1952 it was reported that the institutes of higher education 
were classified as follows :* 

Teacher-training Institutes and Colleges 379 
Technical and Transport Institutes 211 
Agricultural and Forestry Institutes 74 
Veterinary Institutes 19 
Institutes of Economics and Law 35 
Conservatories and Institutes of Fine Arts 49 
Institutes of Physical Culture 16 


With its concentration on science and technology, wherein lies 
the promise to the free world of Russia’s ‘‘ New Look’’ in educa- 
tion? It lies in the hope that as more Russians become educated, 
as they read widely, as they have more contact with the Western 
world, they may question the Kremlin-brand of totalitarian 
communism. As they study, their minds may be liberated from 
the indoctrination forced on them from childhood—as Young 
Octobrists, as Young Pioneers (9 to 14) and finally as members 
of the Komsomol or Young Communists (14 to 23). They may 
come to demand ‘‘Man’s Right to Knowledge and the Free Use 
Thereof,’’ as the Columbia University bicentennial theme phrased 
it. 

That is the chance the dictators in the Politburo run. But it 
does not seem to worry them at the moment. They seem confident 
that the Ministry of Education, which directs the entire educa- 


*‘*Higher Education in the Soviet Union,’’ by Elizabeth Moos. 
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tional system, can so control the learning process that the Rus- 
sians will remain sold on the virtues of communism. 

We saw little evidence of skepticism about the Russian political 
system expressed by the people with whom we conversed. On the 
contrary we met dedicated communists—men and women ready 
to sacrifice themselves, to work unceasingly, to accept low living 
standards, all this in the confident expectation that their chil- 
dren will reap the rewards of a true communist society. While 
we saw dissatisfaction with some of the lack of accomplishments 
of communism to date, we observed practically no disaffection 
with the system itself. 

It was frightening to note the unanimity of opinion, to hear 
the same pat phrases, to get the identical reaction to the ques- 
tions one asked wherever one went. It was frightening because 
it is proof that Lenin and his successors have been successful in 
perverting the minds of an entire population—that is, those 
they did not kill or banish to Siberia. 

Wherever we went we were confronted with these questions: 
‘“We like the Americans we meet here, but tell us— 

1) Why are you so warlike? 

2) Why do you insist on circling us with air bases? 


3) Why don’t you agree to disarm, as we are? 

4) We let you visit our country: why don’t you let more 
of us into yours? 

5) Why do you insist on fingerprinting all Russians who 
are permitted to visit America? 

6) Why don’t you use atomic energy for peaceful purposes 
as we do and not just for warfare?’’ 


Our patient answers were always completely rejected. 

We could well understand why Bulganin and Khrushchev 
decided to lift the Iron Curtain a trifle and let 1,500 Americans 
penetrate a little way into Russia last summer. Kremlin propa- 
ganda has been so successful that they do not fear that we Amer- 
icans shall be able to shake the Russian people’s faith in Lenin’s 
teaching and their dedication to the task of perfecting the ideal 
communistie state wherein everyone will be given according to 
his needs, regardless of his work. Currently they realize that 
the best they have achieved so far is only a ‘‘socialist’’ state in 
which everyone ‘‘receives’’ in accordance with his work. They 
freely admit this, but with a glassy gleam of almost religious 
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fanaticism go on to tell us over and over how wonderful it is 
going to be. We were shown more future sites for grandiose 
plans than we were shown actualities. The theme song of every 
conversation was how grand and glorious the communist future 
is going to be. The common belief is that the whole world must 
inevitably go communistic. 

We certainly witnessed ‘‘thought control’’: people’s very 
words and phrases were identical from Kiev in the south to 
Leningrad in the north. Their pride is pathetic. Their present 
status, although still in general many years behind the rest of 
Europe, is bearable to them because it is opulence compared with 
their lot under the Czars, and because of the ‘‘pie in the sky’’ 
promises from the Soviet leaders. 

It would be ill-advised therefore to conclude that the regime 
is cracking up. Nothing we saw in Russia could justify such 
wishful thinking. The freedom with which we were permitted to 
move about indicates a very confident attitude indeed. 

What hope is there for the future? It is this: will not many 
now studying at Russian universities begin to question their lot 
as compared with ours, or with the comparative prosperity of 
their Western European neighbors? ‘‘Books,’’ as Milton put 
it, ‘‘are not absolutely dead things.’’ All books cannot be fumi- 
gated and divested of every phrase not in keeping with the party 
line. What has been done and thought throughout Western 
civilization surely will have some impact. If we encourage travel 
and the Russians become aware of what America and the rest 
of the world are like, will that not pose questions and doubts? 
In Milton’s words, ‘‘ Where there is much desire to learn, there 
of necessity will be much arguing, much writing, many opinions; 
for opinion in good men is but knowledge in the making.’’ To 
study is to think, and to think is to question. 

Having witnessed what I could in my all-too-brief stay in 
Russia, I am now more than ever convinced that America’s 
teachers play the most important role of all in turning that hope 
into a promise. To them is committed the instruction of young 
Americans who must preserve the spirit of freedom here and 
around the world. 

Since they have experienced nothing else, our youngsters 
probably do not appreciate their precious heritage of freedom. 
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They do not know what it is like to be regimented by an evil 
force in serving the omnipotent state to the detriment of their 
own interests. Our teachers must help their students appreciate 
what glorious opportunities they have in this great democratic 
country in contrast with the dull, limited and completely regi- 
mented lives of the youth behind the Iron Curtain. 

The teaching I advocate is in no wise blind indoctrination. 
Chauvinism will never win this struggle for men’s minds and 
souls. Our youngsters must understand that our most priceless 
export is the American way of life, and that it is all mankind’s 
rightful heritage. They must become imbued with the deepest 
desires and drive, the greatest missionary zeal the world has 
ever seen. They must work for the principle of justice under 
God for every individual and for his right to become a whole 
man. Our students must realize that from this fundamental 
principle came our much envied status, our incomparable pros- 
perity and our blessed freedom. We must urge them to want 
to win the world to this way of life. We must teach them not 
just a loathing for totalitarianism but a love of liberty. 

As teachers we must be staunch advocates of ‘‘ Liberty, Equal- 
ity and Fraternity.’” We must be vigilant in our profession to 
halt any abrogations of liberty and the freedom of the mind. 

In the concluding paragraph of his excellent volume, ‘‘Soviet 
Professional Manpower,’’ Nicholas DeWitt, of the Russian Re- 
search Center of Harvard University, writes: 

.. . We must bear in mind that during the last two and 

a half decades the Soviet Union has made enormous strides 
towards building up its specialized manpower resources. 
As a result of its efforts, it has reached a position of close 
equivalence with or even slight numerical supremacy over 
the United States as far as the supply of trained manpower 
in specialized professional fields is concerned. The Soviet 
effort continues. Our own policies in the field of education 
and in regard to specialized manpower resources will decide 
whether within the next decade or so the scales will be tipped 
off balance.” 


In his new volume on Soviet education, Dr. George S. Counts 
concludes : 


1**Soviet Professional Manpower: Its Education, Training and Supply’’ 
by Nicholas DeWitt, National Science Foundation, 1955, p. 257. 
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Through the years the American people have given little 
thought to the Soviet program of education. . .. This means 
that they regard Soviet education no more seriously than 
they regard their own. Education is of course good in some 
vague way for the individual and for American democracy, 
but scarcely involves the destiny of the Republic. They have 
been rudely awakened from their complacency during the 
past two or three years by the discovery that the Soviet 
schools are graduating each year more technicians and engi- 
neers than the American.’ 

There are some educators who still refuse to become alarmed 
about Russia’s strides in education. Indeed there are some who 
believe the Kremlin’s over-emphasis on the physical sciences and 
engineering may prove to be its Achilles’ heel. This may be so 
in the long run. But meanwhile we are involved in a period of 
competitive e¢oexistence with a nation determined to foist totali- 
tarian communism on more and more of the neutral and uncom- 
mitted peoples of this earth. 

Hence we must do a superior job educationally. We are rela- 
tively short in manpower. For every American there are nearly 
one-and-a-quarter Russians, two Indians and three Chinese. 
Moreover we believe in the well-being of every individual. We 
insist upon a high standard of living and an abundance of con- 
sumer goods for our people. We refuse to exploit them. Thus 
we must make higher education available to a larger percentage 
of our young men and women and we must especially seek out 
and encourage those with the best minds. The conservation, 
development and enrichment of our precious human talent is 
vital. 

To accomplish the task assigned to us as teachers and ad- 
ministrators, we must make the public realize its responsibility 
to enable us to do our job adequately. Our faculties must have 
more adequate pay, more effective teaching aids, better working 
conditions, more time for study and research. The public is 
becoming more aware of our needs, but we must everlastingly 
remind our constitutents that our tasks are becoming increasingly 
difficult each year as greater numbers crowd our halls of learning. 

The motto on the seal of the University of Akron reads: ‘‘ Let 
there be light.’’ The concluding phrase of this verse of the first 


2‘*The Challenge of Soviet Education’’ by George S. Counts, MeGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1957, p. 307. 
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chapter of Genesis is not included because all Christians and 
Jews are familiar with it. 

Soviet Russia is not a Christian nation. Most Russians are 
amazingly unfamiliar with the Scriptures; the Kremlin is be- 
coming quite successful in substituting atheistic communism for 
religion. 

We and the few Russians who do know the Bible are aware 
that when God said, ‘‘ Let there be light,’’ ‘‘there was light.’’ 

So it may be in the Soviet Union in the course of time. Rus- 
sia’s emphasis on education may become a promise rather than 
a threat for the free world. 

But our light too must shine ever more brightly in this crucial 
interim. The possible promise of the future must not obscure 
the very real threat of Russia today. The only durable answer 
to Russia’s ‘‘ New Look’”’ in education is to continue to improve 
and expand our own educational effort. In this era of com- 
petitive coexistence education is our best hope and it is here that 
‘‘too little and too late’’ may dim liberty’s torch forever. We, 
as teachers and administrators, must not let this happen. 

If we do our part successfully, we can rest assured that Amer- 


ica will remain strong and will continue to hold aloft liberty’s 
torch as a beacon for the free world. This we know: a nation 
of free people cannot endure without education; a nation of 
slaves cannot endure with it. 





FROM AN IVORY TOWER 


PAUL L. BENNETT 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, DENISON UNIVERSITY 


\ HATEVER he may be, god or animal, or a wonderful com- 
bination of the two, man seeks economy. He seeks economy 
for himself, for his family and friends, and even for his race. 
He seeks economy because he likes to think with Thoreau that 
he has too many lives to live to be tied indefinitely to the woods 
beside Walden Pond—pleasurable though nature is in all her 
guises—and he hazards a judgment on that life before all the 
facts are in. Thus I have precipitately closed my books on edu- 
eation and I am writing what is necessarily a prejudged decision. 
Yet as I write I hear the ghost of George Bernard Shaw applaud: 
‘The man who waits to make an entirely reasonable will dies 
intestate.’’ 


On every college campus there exist many kinds of education, 
perhaps as many kinds as there are teachers and students. 
Knowing this, one can contend for any single kind only by con- 


fessing that one speaks for an ideal, and out of personal allegiance 
and debt. I speak for ivory-tower education because I believe it 
is the kind ef education most needed in our nation today—and 
most likely to be neglected in the years immediately ahead as more 
persons than ever before crowd our institutions of higher learn- 
ing. 

What kind of education is this ivory-tower variety for which 
I claim so much? I would define it in two ways, or as our four- 
year-old son says, ‘‘ As things it isn’t and things it is.’’ 

It isn’t an education that apes the surface literacy to be had 
at the price of a TV set. It does not neglect literacy—in fact it 
seems the only education that guarantees it—but it asks that a 
person have something to be literate about before his literacy be 
taken seriously. 

It isn’t such a shortsighted education that its every move must 
be immediately practical. You can pretty well gauge the grade 
of a person’s ivory by the way he reacts to a slightly idealistic 
or long-range endeavor such as our current program to lend- 
lease some of our technology and industrial know-how to India. 

‘*We give those Indians all our secrets and everything, and 
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they don’t have so much as an idea to lend us,’’ a man com- 
plained to me recently. Even as he spoke he was waiting for the 
minister to ‘‘straighten out’’ his fourteen-year-old son who is 
overly aggressive. Of course this man had never heard of the 
Upanishads and the Indian theory (given us gratis and in some 
detail long ago) that tie interior life is more deserving of man’s 
attention than the external. He had, this well-intentioned father 
said, bought his son ‘‘more junk than a boy of fourteen could 
want.”’ 

Ivory-tower education isn’t a generator of fireworks. Taking 
young persons at an age when doing seems important and comes 
easiest, and reading and thinking come hardest, the more volatile 
varieties of education mislead even the wisest among them by 
the glow of the bird in the hand. But true education begins with 
an appraisal, a thoughtful appraisal, of the bird in the bush. 

What is ivory-tower education then? It is that education 
which can be gained easiest at a certain kind of college. For 
there is no place like a college—there should be no place like a 
college—to gain a firm hold on the large body of knowledge and 
the chief methods of thought. And ivory-tower education is 
practiced by those colleges that have kept their sights upon what 
seems the soundest reason for the existence of institutions of 
higher learning: the stimulation of thought. 

Such education is without apology a classroom and library ed- 
ucation. It is an education where intellectual curiosity is 
kindled in the classroom and kept burning in the library. One 
does not care where education takes place: some of it will and 
should—perhaps must—take place outside the classroom and 
library, but in an ivory-tower college the classroom and library 
are not subordinated to the student union or a commercial es- 
tablishment outside town. The classroom and library are where 
the student gains a workable hold on a body of knowledge, both 
facts and principles, under the guidance of persons who have 
spent a longer period of time than the student in studying par- 
ticular subjects. 

Ivory-tower education is, again without apology, a life of read- 
ing and contemplation. After leaving college a person may find 
it easy to go away from books but difficult, if not impossible, to 
go to them unless he has been guided to some and has been in- 
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spired to stay with them, and has found yet others for himself. 
And he must gain this acquaintance with books while in resi- 
dence on a college campus where full-time citizenship and home- 
making are not overwhelming drags upon his time and energies. 

Ivory-tower education is a life of competition. Not with one’s 
neighbors, and not for bits of colored string or metal, or even 
that heavier-than-ordinary sheet of paper bearing the president’s 
signature. The competition of the ivory tower is that of work- 
ing up to the standard of the great minds of the past and the 
standard of attainable achievement set forth in the classroom. 
It is a competition that soon becomes competition with one’s self, 
and this is the only competition that promises full growth 
throughout life. 

Ivory-tower education is four years’ practice in the chief 
means of gaining a ready command of knowledge: speaking and 
writing. Ivory-tower education fills a student so full of ideas he 
can’t help speaking and writing them. It gives him such a 
hunger for books that he will have to read them and may even 
want to write them. 

Possessing ideas and the ability to speak and write them, an 
ivory-tower graduate will not fail the test of application when 
he turns from what have been four years with the great minds of 
the past and the keen minds of the present in his fellow students 
and teachers. He will go into the world knowing that he must 
continue to read in order to bring the perspective and corrective 
of other intellects to his thoughts and actions; he will go into 
the world with a firm hold on facts and principles, knowing that 
the portion he holds is but an infinitesimal part of the great con- 
tinuum that every man can claim as his greatest heritage on 
earth, but only by the exercise of his own intellect. 

This then is an education which transmutes reading and 
thought and experience into self-knowledge; and self-knowledge 
in the mind of a man invariably blossoms into wisdom for his 
race. As a famous educator once said, such an education is less 
concerned with what a man can get and do than with what he 
ean become and be. Whether such an education is immediately 
practical might be disputed. That it is eternally sound seems 
self-evident. 





THE ROLE OF HIGHER EDUCATION FOR NEGROES 
IN A CHANGING SOCIAL ORDER 


LEANDER L. BOYKIN 
Director, DIVISION OF EDUCATION, SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 


URING recent years institutions of higher education have 

been faced with the difficult task of adjusting their programs 
to changes that have occurred as a result of technological ad- 
vances, the abnormal increase in population, the vortex of the 
international situation and the extension of educational oppor- 
tunity. Unfortunately however colleges and universities for Ne- 
groes, separated from the main current of American higher edu- 
cation, have not felt the full impact of the dynamics of social, 
economic and political change in American society. As a result, 
in the opinion of the writer, they have not engaged to the full 
in attempts to meet the changing demands of the times. 

Faced with the unique responsibility of charting a bold course 
of action, organizing new curricula and giving dynamic leader- 
ship to a minority group in the midst of a ‘‘revolution’’ for the 
attainment of first-class citizenship, it appears doubtful whether 
some Negro universities or colleges are fully aware that the dawn 
of a new day has crept slowly over the land. Some have not yet 
awakened to the realization that a new spirit has been born into 
the policies and purposes of higher education. They have not 
taken cognizance of the fact that there exists the necessity to 
prepare Negro youth for acceptance of the challenge which the 
full realization of democracy presents. Neither do they realize 
to the full the prophetic nature of their mission. 

There are few signs as yet that some colleges and universities 
for Negroes have had the intellectual courage to admit that they 
may have been wrong in advocating the training of Negro youth 
for a racially divided society. And it will perhaps be argued 
that in view of the millions of dollars now being invested by the 
Southern States in the expansion and development of institu- 
tions for the higher education of Negroes this is no time to raise 
an issue on which opinions clash so sharply. 

In view of the struggles of the past, it is perhaps easy to under- 
stand how a position of maintaining the status quo can be taken. 
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But if universities and colleges for Negroes are to emancipate 
themselves and the great masses of the Negro people from a ser- 
vile heritage, if the forward march of the Negro toward entry 
into the main stream of American life and culture is to continue, 
colleges and universities for Negroes must face squarely and 
courageously every social issue, come to grips with life in all its 
stark reality, establish an organized relationship with the com- 
munity, develop a realistic and comprehensive theory of welfare, 
fashion a compelling and challenging vision of human destiny 
and become less frightened than they are today at the prospect 
of losing their once secure position resting on a dual system of 
education in the South. 

During the past decades a new South has emerged, a South 
that is beginning to realize its potential, a South that is gradu- 
ally accepting a new way of life. The social and economic effects 
of current technological developments in Southern agriculture, 
the development of the region into an industrialized area, the 
migration and displacement of farm labor, the compulsion of re- 
cent court decisions, the acknowledgment of the principle of 
equality of educational opportunity, the elimination of racial 
barriers in the fields of industrial employment, politics, educa- 


tion, the Armed Services and other areas, suggest that colleges 
and universities for Negroes can no longer conceive of their pro- 
grams in terms of the past. They must abandon their traditional 


‘ 


role of instilling into Negro youth a ‘‘separate but equal’’ phi- 
losophy and of training a leadership to perpetuate and foster it. 

Those charged with the responsibility of educating Negro 
youth for a changing social, economic and political order should 
seek to place the whole question of segregation and integration 
within its proper perspective—the emergence of a changed eti- 
quette of race relations, the new climate of cultural opportunity, 
the double weight on the economy of a dual system of schools and 
the compulsion of national and international events. Without 
bias and with rationality, those responsible for charting the fu- 
ture of higher education for Negroes should appraise the re- 
stricted educational and cultural environment afforded by the 
separate college or university in the light of a world made small 
by modern means of transportation and communication, the need 
of all races and all classes to experience intergroup living, and 
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in the case of Negro youth particularly, such factors as levels of 
aspiration, motivational forces and the opportunity for learning 
the behavior patterns essential for class mobility in American 
society. 

There should be searching and dramatic delineation of past 
attempts to meet the problem of desegregation, careful re-exam- 
ination of objectives and curricula in terms of a changing na- 
tional and international social order, and evaluation of faculty 
preparation and of facilities for giving to Negro youth the kind 
of attitudes, knowledges and skills needed to meet the demands 
of present and future scientific and technological advances. 

Important and crucial are the years ahead. It would be a 
great mistake to conclude that there is nothing to do but await 
the decisions of the courts. It would be foolish to ignore the 
tensions and stresses of the present. The situation calls for dili- 
gent study, careful evaluation and proper interpretation. There 
can be no digression, no compromise, no retreat, no looking back- 
wards. Whatever the price, the dilemma must be met. No one 
should be so unrealistic however as to believe that the education 
of Negroes can or should be something separate and apart from 
the Southern Region that supports it. 

For those who argue that continued efforts on the part of Ne- 
groes to achieve equality in education, employment, politics and 
other areas of American society will result in a great social up- 
heaval and inevitable bloodshed, it may be pointed out that the 
South and the Nation have come through great crises before. 
For those who contend that there will be a breakdown in South- 
ern traditions and customs, the thesis is advanced that a break 
with custom may result in a new level of industrial and techno- 
logical advance. For those who believe in and continue to sup- 
port the ‘‘separate but equal’’ doctrine, the evidence supports 
the contention that various alternatives to desegregation have 
been tried without notable success, that compulsory segregation 
ean never permit full equality and that it is practically impos- 
sible to equalize educational facilities. 

With those who assert that the South faces a crisis such as it 
has never seen before, I agree. But in my opinion it is not a 
erisis of social equality but one resulting from a shortage of 
trained personnel to further the development of the region. For 
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those who fear the loss of their positions of influence and power, 
the ecological distribution of the population and the present lo- 
cation of white and Negro schools suggest that there will be no 
wholesale reshifting either of enrolments or teachers. For those 
who argue that attitudes cannot be changed through legislation, 
the argument is refuted by the fact that the power of law to 
change custom has been demonstrated time and time again. 

There are a number of tasks that should receive the attention 
of those engaged in the higher education of Negroes if it is to go 
in the direction that changing conditions and circumstances de- 
mand. Among the more significant of these are the needs: 
(1) to become more keenly aware of social change, educational 
needs and clearly defined objectives; (2) to emphasize the con- 
tent and method of general education as contrasted with spe- 
cialized education; (3) to create more positive influences in 
eampus living and learning conditions; (4) to make curricula 
and courses of study more functional; (5) to individualize in- 
struction; (6) to improve the reading rate and comprehension 
of students; (7) to coordinate highly departmentalized programs 
of instruction; (8) to encourage more faculty research and cre- 
ative writing; (9) to develop better community and alumni re- 
lations; (10) to provide laboratory experiences in teacher educa- 
tion; (11) to develop more competence in techniques and meth- 
ods of teaching at the college level; (12) to give a great deal 
more attention to the guidance of students, to resource-use edu- 
cation, to education for better human relations and to the devel- 
opment of those skills, attitudes and appreciations essential for 
effective and happy living. 

Dare higher education for Negroes grow up, strive to break 
down the economic barriers to equality of educational oppor- 
tunity, seek to raise the income level of the masses of Negro 
families and do something concrete and positive about adult edu- 
cation and consumer economes? Above all, the college or uni- 
versity for Negroes must teach its students to think—to think 
positively, analytically and constructively. It must give the 
young, maturing Negro mind a healthy skepticism and a spirit 
of intelligent inquiry. For education is not merely a process of 
accumulating information, however valuable, or acquiring cul- 
ture, however desirable. Education is not the fulfillment of aca- 
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demic requirements or the reception of a degree at the end of 
four years of residence. Grist-mill education, which treats stu- 
dents as meal sacks—passive receptors of erudite irrelevancies— 
belongs to an age of lavender and old lace and polite parlor talk; 
it is as much divorced from real life as the monastery of the 
Middle Ages without having the saving graces of monasticism. 

There are three possible courses that colleges and universities 
for Negroes may take before the challenge that faces them. They 
may elect to turn ascetic, as did the monks of old, and become 
ivory towers of seclusion—places of cloistered self-culture and 
edification ; they may capitulate to the worldly forces that seek 
to maintain the status quo and perpetuate higher education for 
an aristocracy of intellect, of blood or of wealth; they may choose 
to be neither ascetic nor worldly but prophetic, to become true 
centers of learning, concerned with understanding the exact 
nature of the world we now have, in order that they know how 
and where improvements may be made—institutions where edu- 
cational effort will be rooted in a realistic appraisal of the social 
situation, of students and their problems and needs, and where 
students—young and old—will be equipped for the Herculean 
task of reconstructing society for the pursuit of the good life for 
all men. Education provides our hope and our challenge. Dare 
every college and university for Negroes accept it? 





BEYOND THE CURRICULUM 


ESTHER LLOYD-JONES 


HEAD, DEPARTMENT OF GUIDANCE AND STUDENT PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


LMOST four years ago the American Council on Education 
appointed a Commission on the Education of Women, of 
which I am a member. Early in the studies of that Commission 
we agreed that the content of women’s education ought not to be 
different from programs of education for men. For either girls 
or boys, men or women, the Commission has said it believes that 
skills in reading, writing and arithmetic, which bring priceless 
advantages; appreciation and skill in music, art and dancing, 
which add richly to the enjoyment of life; the understanding, 
detachment and objectivity that can be stimulated by thorough 
study of history; the appreciations, attitudes and understanding 
that are to be derived from sociology, economics, psychology, 
government and anthropology; the command and awe that can 
result from studying the sciences; the increased empathy, sym- 
pathy and sense of values that should grow from a knowledge of 
literature ; the sensitivities to moral and spiritual values and the 
appreciation of our heritage that should be an outgrowth of the 
study of philosophy and religion; the power of communication 
that may come from a command of languages—all of these know 
no gender. But to insure that these results will come about for 
either men or women, as a result of their study in these fields, is 
a matter that still needs much experimentation, evaluation and 
continuing creative effort. 

The Commission is convinced that curricula for both men and 
women should provide broad and differentiated opportunities, 
and that curricula for women should not be limited by any stereo- 
typed ideas of women and their roles. We think however that 
there are non-substantive aspects of education that need much 
careful study if the values we covet from education are to be 
more surely realized. These non-substantive aspects are too 
seldom recognized in discussions of higher education. 

Learning will not result automatically from being exposed to 


Note: Paper delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Association in Phila- 
delphia, 9 January 1957. 
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subject matter and ideas unless the student is truly free to learn 
and is motivated to find the values that potentially lie within 
them. 

There is some evidence that women may not be optimally free 
to be educated—may not be fully free to derive the values that 
potentially inhere in the educational institutions that they attend. 
This is one of the non-substantive aspects that may have much 
to do with whether or not the liberal education that is offered 
men and women ‘‘gets into’’ the women as fully as it should. 

The Commission on the Education of Women has held a series 
of conferences to which it has invited some outstanding thinkers. 
At one of these conferences Jean MacFarlane and Lester Sontag 
—both outstanding experts in human development—reported 
that girls who believe they are valued more for being agreeable 
than for being intellectually effective tend to drop both in school 
grades and in results of intelligence tests during their adolescent 
years. There was a significant loss in these measures amongst 
seventy gifted girls whom Sontag studied, when compared with 
those of seventy gifted boys in the same group. Sontag explicitly 
denies the possibility that this drop may be due to biological 
factors. He studied continuously and carefully each of the 140 
young people and their families over a number of years. He 
is able to identify with assurance the factors that accompany 
increases, plateaus and losses in achievement. These factors con- 
sist primarily of subtle social expectancies that spur some to use 
their minds while others are gently but effectively deterred by 
strong but silken nets. He reports that his gifted girls, far more 
than his gifted boys, were deterred from using all of their in- 
tellectual abilities. His gifted boys, on the other hand, are often 
subtly stimulated by social factors to the full use of their minds. 

In some preliminary research which Dr. Robert R. Blake 
carried on for the Commission, he found that under certain 
laboratory conditions of social pressure 35 out of 100 men will 
‘*vield,’’ while in the same circumstances 55 out of 100 women 
will ‘‘yield.’’ Blake then hypothesized that: 


1. The individual who has difficulty in maintaining his 
independence in social relationships will not make an out- 
standing or creative thinker. 

2. The social dependency of an individual will influence 
his approach to cognitive matters, in that he will tend to 
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accept ideas simply because they are acceptable to others, 

not because they are true. 

3. Social independence and cognitive abilities are inter- 
related in such a way that the achievement of social inde- 
pendence will be reflected in improved ability in one’s think- 
ing precesses. 

4. If these propositions are true, education must focus its 
attention on the social independence of the students as well 
as on the subject matter to be mastered. Through training, 
leading to the achievement of social independence, students 
may improve their abilities in clear, constructive, independ- 
ent thought.* 

Richard S. Crutchfield,? following on research by Blake and 
others, analysed the personality characteristics of a group of 
male ‘‘yielders’’ and ‘‘non-yielders’’ on the basis of extensive 
personality assessments. The conforming group, who were 
swayed by majority opinion, tended to be individuals who had 
little understanding of themselves, were defensive and had to put 
up a good ‘“‘front.’’ They were rigid and moralistic and had 
great respect for authority. They were somewhat anxious, guilty, 
suggestible and unable to tolerate ambiguity. They lacked self- 
confidence, were vacillating and tended to become confused under 
stress. 

The independent group, on the other hand, were active, effec- 
tive, persuasive. They were individuals in whom others felt 
confidence; they had confidence in themselves. They were nat- 
ural, unaffected, nondefensive and expressive. 

One cannot help but compare stereotypes of the ‘‘feminine 
character,’’ as it has been portrayed by writers such as Freud 
and Terman, with the personality characteristics of ‘‘yielders,’’ 
as Crutchfield found them in his study. Is it possible that those 
trying to be logical and scientific in their descriptions of the 
‘feminine character’’ have overlooked the fact that demands for 
social conformity have operated differentially on men and women 
in our culture, and that it may be this social pressure that has 
brought about the personality characteristics which Crutchfield 


1 Robert R. Blake, ‘‘Behavior Change and the Problem of Education.’’ 
Paper presented at a meeting of the Commission on the Education of Women, 
1954, Washington, D.C. (Mimeographed) 

2 Richard 8. Crutchfield, ‘‘Conformity and Character,’’ American Pay- 
chologist, Vol. 10, No. 5, May 1955, pp. 191-8. 
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now associates with ‘‘yielders’ 
or women? 

Harry L. Hawkins,’ following Blake’s lead, carried out a study 
for the Commission, exploring Blake’s hypothesis that there is a 
positive relationship between social dependency and ability to 
think critically. His findings support Blake’s hypothesis. 

A study made under the direction of R. Nevitt Sanford of 
Vassar is the only study I know of that reports a lower con- 
formity score for women than for men. Sanford reports a study 
of fifty women, all college alumnae in their early forties, highly 
selected with respect to educational and socio-economic status, all 
persons active in their community affairs. Virtually the entire 
range of individual differences in conformity was exhibited by 
these women. Some of them showed no effect at all; others were 
influenced on almost all items of the conformity test. But the 
average conformity score for these fifty women was significantly 
lower than that found in any previous population—whether men 
or women. In Hawkins’ experiment intelligence and academic 
achievement were held constant by the use of matched groups. 
Hawkins found about the same proportion of ‘‘yielders’’ and 
‘*non-yielders’’ among his men and women subjects (35 and 55 
respectively out of 100) as had been reported in other experi- 
ments. The indication from Hawkins’ study is that something 
other than superior intelligence contributed to making Sanford’s 
group so low in conformity. One may indeed conjecture that 
their high independence levels contributed to their high intelli- 
gence levels. It may be that Sanford’s group of women had had 
the kind of educational experience and training through com- 
munity leadership that had resulted in social independence. One 
may conclude that Sanford’s experiment lends strength to Blake’s 
hypothesis that the achievement of social independence will be 
reflected in improved ability in one’s thinking processes. 

These studies should lead educators to inquire searchingly just 
what pressures to conform may do to students’ inner strengths. 
On the one hand, education is required to indoctrinate the in- 
dividual with respect for the concerted opinions and collective 


8Harry L. Hawkins, ‘‘A Study of Social Submission and the Relation- 
ship to Critical Thinking,’’ Doctoral Project, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1955. 


whether these yielders are men 
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wisdom of the group, and on the other hand it should foster those 
traits of individuality that will permit him to emerge as one 
willing to forgo group approval for the sake of his own personal 
integrity and the general welfare. Just how can education dis- 
charge both of these obligations—for men students, yes—but 
especially for women students? Educators and education might 
well take some fresh looks at its standard methods and expecta- 
tions. It may well be that we could learn far more about the 
release of individual creativity and the strengthening of intellec- 
tual abilities and of mental hygiene from this sort of approach 
than from most others that we use so hopefully. 

Another major line of inquiry has to do with the whole matter 
of roles. It is self-evident that changes in society bring about 
changes in the roles of those who make up the society. Much 
has been written about something called ‘‘ The Feminine Role.”’ 
A number of books discuss the multiple roles of women. There 
is much talk about the confusion women feel as to their changed 
and changing roles. 

Ruth Hartley, interested in the study of roles, has undertaken 
a study, under the sponsorship of the Commission, of the genesis 
of role concepts. Where do we get our ideas of women’s roles? 
When do we get these ideas? How do our ideas of roles change 
as we grow up? Do the concepts that boys hold about the roles 
of women parallel the concepts that girls hold at comparable age 
levels? Questions such as these will be sensitively examined. 

Hartley, following theories previously explored by Piaget, 
holds that the idea of multiple social roles fulfilled by a single 
individual is assimilated gradually—both by individuals and by 
society—and shows itself at a comparatively advanced level of 
development. She believes that at first the individual is per- 
ceived, and perceives himself, as identical with and limited to a 
single role. If one is one thing one cannot at the same time be 
another. At a second stage the individual is perceived as having 
one continuing role, which might be called his ‘‘primary”’ role, 
plus a number of momentarily occupied roles. Thus a mother 
is a mother all the time even while she may be serving as a clerk 
in a department store. Or a doctor is a doctor all the time, even 
though he may also be a husband and a father. 

At a later stage of conceptual development, the individual is 
spoken of as simultaneously fulfilling all his roles: he is husband, 
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father, worker, citizen; she is housewife, parent, community 
leader, wife, all at once, and all of his or her roles continue side 
by side. At any time that he or she is functioning primarily in 
one role, he or she is perceived and perceives himself or herself 
as retaining the potentiality for other roles. 

Not only is there difficulty at present with the idea of simul- 
taneous roles—the idea of multiple roles fulfilled by a single 
individual—but also the fact of radical changes in patterns of 
roles at consecutive stages in a woman’s life seems extremely 
difficult to comprehend. 

A study of role expectations held by freshman and sophomore 
women in colleges across the country* showed that these young 
women were almost unanimous in expecting that they would 
marry immediately upon finishing college, if not before, and 
would have several children in close succession after that. Be- 
yond their expectation of ‘‘marrying and living happily ever 
after,’’ however, they were vague as to how they thought their 
ensuing lives might be spent. 

It seems to be difficult for young women to see beyond the 
goals of courtship, marriage and children. When they have 
achieved these—which half of all young women in this country 
nowadays have done by the time they have completed about three 
decades of their lives—they enter into a new phase of life, where 
home is still central but where the pattern of roles and emphases 
among multiple responsibilities is almost sure to go through a 
succession of shifts. The last four decades of women’s lives 
constitute relatively unexplored territory, not only by young 
women who are freshmen and sophomores in college, but also by 
educators and social scientists. 

A review of research, recently completed by Philip E. Jacob, 
on what happens to the values held by American college students 
as a result of the general education they secure in social science, 
concludes: 

Student values do change to some extent in college. With 
some students the change is substantial. But the impetus 
to change does not come primarily from the formal educa- 
tional process. Potency to affect student values is found in 
the distinctive climate of a few institutions, the individual 
and personal magnetism of a sensitive teacher with strong 
value commitments of his own, or value-laden personal ex- 


4Jane Berry, ‘‘The Life Plans of Freshman and Sophomore Women,’’ 
Doctoral Project, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1955. 
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periences of students imaginatively integrated with their 
intellectual development.® 


This conclusion is supported by a similar review made by 
Lloyd-Jones and Kelley® of research in the field of social develop- 
ment and group morale. It is also set forth convincingly in a 
paper by Gilbert F. White,’ formerly President of Haverford 
College : 


... the basic qualities of mind, of conviction, and of social 
concern which we seek may be cultivated as much if not more 
through the prevalent environment or ethos of a college as 
through its formal academic program. This is not to suggest 
that the solid academic business of promoting clarity, reason, 
and imagination in thought is unimportant. One might as 
well say that the business of feeding and clothing a family 
is unimportant. ... Among both the alumni and the present 
students of our own college we have found a strong tendeney 
to assess their undergraduate careers in terms of the delicate 
interaction between students and students and between stu- 
dents and faculty in the college community. 

Only in this complex process of interaction does the rigor- 
ous discipline of the intellect find its proper place in relation 
to the sharpening of aesthetic perceptions, the deepening of 
spiritual insight, and the strengthening of the habit of moral 
action which together constitute education growth. 


I suggest therefore that we look not only to the substantive as- 
pects of education as we consider how the woman’s college—and 
other colleges—may more effectively educate women for richer 
living and greater social usefulness. We must also look search- 
ingly into some of the even subtler aspects of education, such as: 
(1) the social pressures that our students feel, how they are 
learning to react to these social pressures and how their learned 
ways of reacting are changing them as persons; (2) who our 
women students think they are and what they want to become— 
or think they will become; (3) the very ethos of the college itself 
that nurtures or impoverishes the intellect, that sharpens or dulls 
aesthetic perceptions, that deepens or destroys spiritual insight 
and that strengthens or weakens the habit of moral action. 


5 Philip E. Jacob, ‘‘Changing Values in College,’? The Edward W. Hazen 
Foundation, New Haven, Connecticut, 1956, pp. 12-13. 

6 Esther Lloyd-Jones and Janet Kelley, ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research,’’ Macmillan Co., New York, 1950, pp. 1339-1345. 

7Gilbert F. White, ‘‘The Liberal Arts College’’ in ‘‘Preparation for 
Medical Education in the Liberal Arts College’’ by Sevringhaus, Carman 
and Cadbury, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1953, pp. 372-373. 











SHOULD YOU BE THINKING ABOUT 
“MAJOR MEDICAL”? 


WILLIAM C, GREENOUGH 


EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, TEACHERS INSURANCE 
AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


HE year 1957 is already witnessing a determined attack on a 

gap in the financial security of college personnel. This is in 
the area of large hospital and medical bills for severe illnesses or 
serious accidents, bills that can wipe out savings and threaten 
family security for years to come. TIAA group major medical 
insurance, designed to meet such financial emergencies, is cur- 
rently being given serious consideration by at least 150 educa- 
tional institutions and preliminary study by many others. 

Here are some questions the college administrator is asking: 
(1) What should I know about major medical? (2) How can it 
fit into the college’s existing staff benefit programs? (3) Does 
it require changes in present hospital-medical insurance? (4) 
What are the best provisions for employees of my institution? 

The purpose of this article is to review some of these and other 
basic questions that arise in the consideration of major medical 
expense insurance. These are questions that have been suggested 
as being of importance by college officers who have been studying 
major medical insurance and who have helped instal the TIAA 
group major medical insurance plans that have gone into opera- 
tion since the coverage was first offered in late 1956. 

Need for major medical expense insurance. ‘‘Major medical’’ 
is a hospital-medical insurance plan designed to assure the indi- 
vidual that when a serious accident or illness strikes he can ob- 
tain the kind of medical care that he should have without undue 
financial strain. Unless some provision has been made to help 
the staff member meet heavy medical expenses, they can easily 
wipe out family savings and leave heavy debts. The institution’s 
major medical program may thus materially add to the eco- 
nomic security of all of the staff. 

Base hospitalization plans, such as Blue Cross-Blue Shield and 
others, help meet early expenses. But base plans have limits on 
the amounts of payment, they generally cover only hospital ad- 
mission cases, and they cut off after a given point. When ex- 
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penses continue to mount up, while basic benefits taper off on 
some charges and do not meet others at all, financial trouble 
begins. The result is that staff members are often protected 
against the lesser medical bills, but are still vulnerable to the 
really large hospital or medical charges. 

The need of the staff member is for real protection against as 
broad a range of the heavier in-an-out-of-hospital expenses as 
possible. 

The college, for its part, has a direct interest in freeing its 
staff members from concern over the financial problems of medi- 
cal care so that they can concentrate more fully on their primary 
function. Furthermore, the college is faced with the keen com- 
petition of business and government for staff members, and has 
a real interest in good benefit plans and becoming known as ‘‘a 
good place to work.’’ 

Does major medical require changes in present hospital-medi- 
cal msurance? Generally, major medical may be adopted by a 
college in one of two ways: either on top of an existing base 
plan, such as Blue Cross-Blue Shield, or as a single, compre- 
hensive medical expense plan. Major medical insurance covers 
both the individual college employee and members of his family. 

A comprehensive plan, not involving a separate ‘‘base’’ plan, 
begins major medical benefit payments as soon as a given, ini- 
tial deductible amount, payable by the individual, has been in- 
eurred as medical expenses. For instance, as soon as hospital- 
medical bills total $100 (or $50 or $200 or whatever deductible 
amount is chosen by the college for its plan), major medical 
payments begin. Thus insurance benefits can begin at a point 
where the individual starts to be hurt financially by the medical 
and hospital bills incurred. 

Since many college employees are accustomed to the coverage 
of Blue Cross-Blue Shield, major medical will often be desired as 
an addition to existing coverage. Under this arrangement a 
‘*deductible’’ or ‘‘corridor’’ amount, say $100, is payable by 
the individual for medical expenses in addition to any covered 
by the base plan, after which reimbursement begins under the 
major medical plan. 

As can be seen, where there is base-plan coverage, major medi- 
cal can be added on top of present coverage without making any 
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changes, or it can replace the existing coverage and at the same 
time extend coverage into the major medical area. 

The choice of a comprehensive plan or a combined base plan 
and major medical depends on the factors that prevail at any 
given institution, such as the base plan in effect, if any, the ex- 
tent of participation in the base plan, the extent of coverage 
desired, faculty and staff member preference or opinion, costs, 
economy of administration and the like. 

What Expenses Are Covered? Group major medical insurance 
helps college staff members meet physicians’ charges and the 
medical expenses for just about all necessary services, medicines 
and supplies prescribed by a physician for sickness or bodily 
injury, whether the person is hospitalized or not. Such expenses 
include registered nursing service, hospital charges, physicians’ 
charges for diagnosis, treatment and surgery, laboratory tests, 
charges by radiologists, physiotherapists and anesthetists, ambu- 
lanee service, drugs, blood or blood plasma, radium and radio- 
active isotopes, equipment rental, artificial limbs, casts, splints, 
braces, and rental of hospital-type equipment for home use. 

Expenses not covered are generally those considered inap- 
propriate or impracticable for coverage, such as those incurred 
in government hospitals, charges made by a physician in his 
employment by the government, expenses incurred on account of 
dental treatment except for accident, eye refractions and glasses, 
hearing aids, sickness or injury resulting from war, and sickness 
for which benefits are payable under Workmen’s Compensation 
law. 

A coinsurance feature is characteristic of major medical plans. 
This means that, of the expenses covered by the plan, a percent- 
age is payable by the insured himself. The coinsurance rate is 
usually 20 per cent to be paid by the individual on expenses 
above the deductible amount. Coinsurance helps keep down un- 
necessary or luxury treatment and gives the individual an in- 
terest in the cost, thus keeping the total cost of the program 
reasonable. Plans may be established for full coverage (no co- 
insurance or deductible amount payable by the individual) on 
a limited amount of hospital charges where there is no base plan. 
For example, the first $300 of covered hospital charges may be 
reimbursed in full. All other covered charges, in-hospital or 
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out, would be reimbursed on the regular coinsurance basis. 
Many other variations are possible. 

Maximum Benefits. Major medical plans generally provide 
maximum benefits from $5,000 to $10,000 for each insured indi- 
vidual. The new TIAA plans will provide $15,000 maximum if 
the college so desires, with reinstatement of the maximum if 
certain conditions are met. 

Optimum Use of College Funds. College officers are strongly 
aware of the need to use limited college funds to best advantage. 
The major medical plant selected must do the job but not be too 
expensive; it must balance the features of costs and benefits in 
the best possible manner. The college that establishes too meager 
a plan may not achieve a proper measure of staff welfare. The 
eollege that instals plans for medical care that are ‘‘too gener- 
ous’’ may, because of the expense, have to forego the advantages 
of insuring staff members against other serious risks. It is im- 
portant for the college to seek an optimum-cost plan, making 
sure that the plan meets the needs and desires of the staff and 
the objectives of the college in a properly balanced and effective 
manner. Study of this problem by Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association has led to the development of major medical 
insurance for colleges that is described in the remaining part of 
this article. 


Ford Foundation Grant to Encourage College 
Major Medical Planning 


Strong impetus to major medical plans for colleges was given 
by a $5,000,000 appropriation of the Ford Foundation to TIAA, 
announced in July 1956. To facilitate the availability to educa- 
tional institutions of major medical insurance for educational 
groups, the grant provided funds to cover developmental and 
organizational expenses and necessary contingency reserves. 
This appropriation also included funds for development and 
reserves for group disability income insurance shortly to be 
offered by TIAA.* 

Before the announcement of the Ford Foundation appropria- 
tion, TIAA conducted exhaustive studies reaching into the areas 


* TIAA Disability Income insurance is designed to provide a regular 
income during long-term, total disability of staff members. Approval of 
policy forms by the New York State Insurance Department is now pending. 
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of (1) what had already been done in the field of major medical 
insurance and what improvements were indicated as appropriate, 
and (2) what the colleges needed. This thorough study led to 
the wide variety of plans and provisions within plans now being 
offered. To avoid getting into too much detail, however, only 
the Optimum Plan will be described here. 


Optimum Plan 


Of particular interest is the Optimum Plan developed for 
educational groups. Like the other TIAA major medical plans, 
the Optimum Plan may be installed as either an addition to an 
existing base plan or as the entire hospital-medical expense 
program of the institution. 

These are the main features of the Optimum Plan: 

1. A cash deductible amount of $100. <A ‘‘benefit period’’ is 
established when an insured employee or dependent has, within 
three months or less, incurred covered expenses of more than 
$100 in addition to any base plan benefits. All covered medical 
expenses for one individual, regardless of cause, in the hospital or 
out, are used in satisfying this $100 amount. 

The deductible amount of $100 was selected for the Optimum 
Plan because it will normally be large enough to eliminate minor 
claims but not so large as to impose a serious burden on the 
individual. The college and its staff members could spend more 
in premiums by selecting a smaller deductible amount, such as 
$50, but there is a real question whether the additional expendi- 
ture would be worthwhile merely to cover relatively minor medi- 
cal expenses. 

2. A coinsurance basis of 20 per cent. During the benefit 
period the major medical plan pays 80 per cent of all covered 
expenses incurred by the insured individual above the $100 cash 
deductible amount and not reimbursed by any base plan. The 
individual pays the balance himself. 

3. Duration of the benefit period. An insured individual’s 
benefit period, reckoned from the date of the first expense used 
to satisfy his deductible, continues for three years or until the 
end of a three-month period during which covered expenses, 
exclusive of any paid by a base plan, have not exceeded $50. A 
new benefit period is established as soon as the individual has 
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again paid the $100 cash deductible amount with a three-month 
period. This ‘‘continued expense”’ benefit period is a special fea- 
ture of the plan. 

4. A maximum benefit amount of $15,000. Each insured indi- 
vidual has an over-all maximum of $15,000 as the total amount 
of TIAA major medical benefits he may receive under the plan. 
Whenever he has received benefits of $1,000 or more he may re- 
store his original $15,000 maximum if he can furnish evidence 
of insurability satisfactory to TIAA. 

Simplifies Plan Selection. One of the important reasons for 
the development of the Optimum Plan is the complicated nature 
of major medical expense insurance. Officials who have estab- 
lished major medical programs comment on the appalling amount 
of time that can be consumed if they dig deeply enough into the 
subject to weigh the pros and cons of each technical point, a 
process that is especially burdensome on smaller institutions. 
Merely making an adequate comparison of the costs and benefits 
of three or four different plans takes many hours of highly tech- 
nical analysis. Even after such painstaking work, there is danger 
of overemphasis on this point or that. For instance, decisions 
are often affected by the example of the most recent serious 
illness or accident on the campus, which may have been an un- 
usual case for one reason or another. One objective of the new 
Optimum Plan, therefore, is to set up a good plan, balancing 
the features of costs and benefits in an ‘‘optimum’’ manner, 
thereby freeing at least some college officers, faculty committees 
and boards of trustees from time-consuming, detailed work. 

New Plans in Operation and under Study. Once the intensive 
study of major medical insurance and its applicability to col- 
leges had been completed, TIAA developed its policy forms and 
received final approval of them from the New York State In- 
surance Department late last fall. By 1 January 1957 five plans 
were already in operation and others were added in February 
and March. These operating plans range in size from university 
plans such as Northwestern and Princeton, to college plans such 
as Bennington and Union, and to foundations and educational 
organizations such as the Carnegie Corporation of New York and 
the American Universities Field Staff. Other institutions have 
already made budgetary provision for plans starting later this 
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spring or at the beginning of their new new fiscal or academic 
years. A surge of interest in major medical insurance is ap- 
parent and over 150 plan-proposals have already been requested 
by colleges, universities, independent schools, foundations and 
research organizations. 


While it is probably too early to project distinct coverage 
trends from the provisions of these new plans and the proposals 
now being studied by the colleges, most of them are ‘‘anchored’”’ 
on the Optimum Plan with variations where appropriate. They 
include plans written in conjunction with existing Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield coverage, as well as comprehensive plans providing 


a single program for the staff members. 

It seems apparent that there will be a rapid growth in this form 
of protection for college staff members in the coming months. 
The importance of such protection is widely recognized. When 
incorporated into the form of a specific benefit plan, the financial 
help that major medical insurance offers staff members should 
provide a most useful and appropriate addition to the attractive- 
ness of the teaching profession. 





THE LIBERAL ARTS AND PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION 


MARGARET HABEIN 
DEAN OF INSTRUCTION, UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


HERE is no need for me to enlarge on the value of the 

liberal arts training. We know all the arguments in its favor 
—education for the good life; education in the art of living; edu- 
cation that brings greater breadth of interest, wider knowledge 
and understanding, an awareness of disciplines other than one’s 
own, an appreciation of the interrelationships of all branches of 
knowledge ; education which makes people more articulate, more 
sensitive and more humane. We believe that this is the good 
education and that it underlies and contributes to all else. I am 
not so sure that my students are equally believing, but more of 
that later. 

Some of us deplore growing trends toward specialization at the 
undergraduate level in engineering, in science, in business ad- 
ministration and so on. We read with some encouragement state- 
ments issued by the heads of industrial organizations about their 
interest in the young man or woman with a broad liberal back- 
ground. Such a person, they observe, can be trained in skills 
and techniques once he is on the job. He cannot be trained on 
the job in the qualities which the liberal arts can give him. But 
we hear from our placement people that the people who hire look 
carefully at transcripts to see how much specialized work the 
candidate has had—and the more, the better. I think we are all 
encouraged by the trends in premedical training, by its growing 
liberalization. I have heard deans of medical schools describe 
to premedies, very sincerely, the virtues of the liberal arts, even 
urge them to take a minimum in the sciences, to major in such 
fields as English or history or philosophy if one of these is their 


interest. But I also hear professors of medicine complain about 
the lack of preparation and the severe handicaps of students who 
follow that advice. 

In 1955, Frank Bowles, Director of the College Entrance Ex 
amination Board, told the New Jersey Association of Colleges 
and Universities that ‘‘by 1951 liberal arts, law and medicine 
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represented only 42 per cent of the total product of our higher 
educational system, instead of the 85 per cent they had accounted 
for (in 1910). The remaining 58 per cent trained in technical 
or professional fields must be compared with the 15 per cent in 
all of those fields 40 years before.’’ He goes on to say, ‘‘I think 
we have not realized that one of the greatest of the changes has 


heen the shift in leadership from the generalist—the man trained 
in the humanities or the law—to the technician, the specialist, 
the man of competence, trained and experienced in the manage- 
ment of men and affairs.’’ And one further comment—‘the 
demand for the A.B. graduates is now being met without utilizing 
all the available facilities.’’ Many institutions, he says, now 
giving a perfectly good B.A. are not filled and may not be ever 
with the ‘‘impending tidal wave of students.’’ 

So perhaps we need to ask if it is true that the liberal arts are 
no longer drawing students for what they have to offer in and 
of themselves. Are they becoming more and more service courses 
to those professional and vocational programs which still require 
a smattering of general education? And if this is true, what does 
it mean about the motivation of the students taking work in 
About their real value to the student? 


) 


liberal arts? 

Now this may not be a problem in liberal arts colleges for 
women. But I am not sure we can be too complacent about it. 
In my own college, which is to be sure coeducational, 36 per cent 
of the women in the entering freshman class this year are en- 
rolled in a B.S. program, the majority of whom are in elementary 
education and nursing; 62 per cent are in the liberal arts, but 
this includes those students training for secondary education 
and the premedical course, and either course may or may not be 
a truly liberal program. Of course these figures may not be 
significant for a women’s liberal arts college. Perhaps those 
percentages reflect the fact that at Rochester we give the B.S. 
degree and therefore attract those so oriented and motivated. 

On the other hand, we are all aware of the insecurities and 
anxieties of many young women particularly if they are in a 
liberal arts, non-science concentration. We see them during the 
sophomore year when a field of concentration must be selected. 
We see them during the senior year when job hunting starts in 
serious fashion. And so we know at first hand their insecurity 
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and anxiety. The reasons are not hard to find and we had best be 
realistic about them: parental pressure, fear of financial inse- 
curity, the temper of the times. The liberal arts training is the 
best | know for the preparation most of these young women need 
—preparation for the home, for raising families, for community 
contribution, for intelligent understanding of the world in which 
we live. And I think we have ample evidence that it still leads 
to jobs and good ones. Professional training in many fields be- 
comes quickly outdated. But I think we must accept the fact 
that part of life is earning a living and that the anxieties of those 
not prepared to do so are real. So what can we do? 

First, we can accept as very real the anxieties of our women 
students about earning a living. We can introduce into our 
curricula to supplement a liberal arts training a few courses 
which are more vocationally and professionally oriented. | 
have often felt that to offer shorthand and typewriting to women 
students on a non-credit basis might provide skills for many of 
them which would allay some of their fears. There are other 
specific courses which might be introduced to give training of a 
more specialized nature. For example, the psychology major 
who has had good courses in measurement and statistics has at 
least slight vocational orientation. Courses in business adminis- 
tration introduced into the B.A. in economics is another possi- 
bility. Training for teaching if professional courses in eduea- 
tion are kept to an absolute minimum, combination of training 
in journalism and English—these two provide not only excellent 
liberal arts backgrounds but give the student the security of 
some job preparation. In addition of course it is imperative that 
the liberal arts departments encourage their students and give 
them full information about job possibilities, even continue to 
encourage able young women to go on to graduate study in spite 
of the fact that early marriages increasingly intervene—and all 
of this we should do to preserve the value of the liberal arts train- 
ing. 

Second, we can take a long, hard look at the way we are teach- 
ing the liberal arts. Professional courses, particularly in science 
and engineering, often get criticism they do not exclusively de- 
serve for their specialized approach. We hear frequently that 
the first year of chemistry leads to the second year, the second 
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to the third year, the third year to the fourth, and the fourth 
straight to DuPont, but we are often guilty of specialized teach- 
ing in arts courses too. A freshman English course can be taught 
as if its only focus were to lead to graduate school and research, 
and may therefore contribute little, if at all, to the liberal back- 
ground. What we desperately need is the inspired teacher who 
will in the classroom motivate students to want to learn, to de- 
velop curiosity, interest and excitement for ideas, who will stimu- 
late a love of learning for its own sake and habits of exploration 
and search. I wonder if as many students in the liberal arts 
would be anxious and discontented if this were the case. It may 
well be that one of our real problems lies here and contributes 
to the fact that we cannot always defend conclusively the liberal 
arts training. 

Third, it is possible that we need to examine the way we have 
separated the liberal arts from professional training. The pat- 
tern in general is that there shall be two, three or four years of 
liberal arts work followed by professional or vocational prepara- 
tion. It may be that we should take seriously the problem of 
giving greater unity to the educational process. Dr. Edward 
Bridge, Professor of Medicine at the University of Buffalo, writ- 
ing in The Educational Record for October 1956, says: 

We of the present generation—perhaps all generations— 
tend to look at the various branches of learning as entities 
in their own right, as if, like Athena, each had sprung fully 
armed from the head of Zeus. History, however, tells quite 
a different story. Knowledge is born of human experience, 
grows with increasing diversity, and because of human 
limitations matures into a large number of apparently un- 
related specialities. The unities of origin and value are 
easily overlooked and the contributions of each are mis- 
understood and ignored. Unfortunately, the results are 
often a narrowness of outlook among professional workers 
and a criticism, not without justice, of university training 
programs. 


What Dr. Bridge is really asking for here is preprofessional 


liberal arts studies and professional studies done in parallel. To 
do this in many liberal arts colleges today is impossible, but to 
look at the unity of education, of the interrelationships of all 
learning, to consider liberal arts as truly a part of the profes- 
sional training is not impossible. This brings us right back to the 
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classroom, for it is here that the natural sciences, the social sei- 
ences and the humanities should be seen not as separate entities 
but as parts of the whole of learning and knowledge; and this 
likewise brings us back to the teacher who is, I submit, the heart 
of the liberal arts college. I agree with those who insist that we 
are doing too much for our students and that students must be 
taught and encouraged to learn on their own. I do not however 
agree that we can separate teacher and student too far if we want 
liberal arts training worthy of its great tradition. The student 
should of course find out much for himself. He should be en- 
couraged to seek his own information, his own facts, but it is the 
teacher who will have to help him go beyond knowledge and in- 


formation to principle, to values. 














MEETING THE COST OF A COLLEGE EDUCATION 
WITHOUT FEDERAL AID 


CHARLES F, PHILLIPS 


PRESIDENT, BATES COLLEGE 


ssQ’URE I'd like to go to college, but I don’t have the money.’’ 

John, the young man just quoted, is an eighteen-year-old 
who will graduate from a Wisconsin high school this June in 
the upper ten per cent of his class. 

‘*Mary, are you going to college?’’ (Mary ranks eighth from 
the top in a Maine high school with over 100 in the graduating 
class.) ‘*‘Not a chance in the world,’’ replies Mary. ‘‘It takes 
too much money.”’ 

John and Mary are but two out of perhaps as many as 100,000 
of this coming June’s most talented high school graduates—all 
of them in the top third of their classes—who will not go on to 
college largely, so they say, for financial reasons. 

As a nation we cannot afford to let such valuable talent go to 
waste. Already we lack trained and competent individuals in 
many fields, and the shortages are increasing. 

How can we best help these able students—the Johns and 
Marys—who want a college education but lack the necessary 
financial means? 

Increasingly, ‘‘shop talk’’ among educators as well as com- 
ments from government officials and the public indicates that the 
answer to this specific question is to be found in federal aid: as 
the President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School recently stated in its First Interim Report to the Presi- 
dent, ‘‘Federal participation is already being demanded.’ In 
fact, in the 84th Congress alone 43 bills were introduced to es- 
tablish federal scholarship or loan programs.’ 

Personally I believe that private means can be found to solve 
this problem of the able student who lacks the money for college. 
Dut if we should fail in an effort to handle it by private funds, 
certainly it can be dealt with at the state level without recourse 
to the federal government. 

1 Washington, D.C., November, 1956, p. 11. 


28 January 1957, letter from Dr. Arthur 8. Adams, President, American 
Council on Education. 
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Extent of the Problem 


Before turning to the proposed solution, let me make it clear 
that I am not looking for a means to give a college education to 
all secondary school graduates. Many of them will be excluded 
from the four-year college on the grounds that they lack suf- 
ficient intellectual ability. While many factors other than I.Q. 
determine success in college, experience indicates that a student 
with an I.Q. of less than 110 is a grave academic risk, and only 
about 25 per cent of our population possess an I.Q. of 110 or 
above. In brief, our four-year colleges must continue to be 
selective in their admission policies. 

Nor am I suggesting that financial aid to young people will 
even attract to a college all of our able secondary school gradu- 
ates. The truth of the matter seems to be that each year thou- 
sands of able young people with the financial means to go to 
college simply do not have the motivation to go. Of the Minne- 
sota high school seniors graduating in the top 10 per cent of 
their classes but not planning to go on to college, half said they 
would not go regardless of additional financial aid. A similar 
conclusion is found in the First Interim Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School. After 
agreeing that ‘‘of our nation’s most talented high school gradu- 
ates who do not go on to college, approximately 100,000 each 
year are deterred chiefly for financial reasons,’’ the Committee 
goes on to state that ‘‘perhaps another 100,000 (are deterred) 
chiefly by lack of motivation.’”° 

Indeed I suspect that lack of motivation is even more impor- 
tant in keeping able young people from college than is lack of 
money; that the number we are actually talking about is cur- 
rently less than the 100,000 a year reported by the President’s 
Committee. It seems likely that many use lack of money as an 
excuse rather than saying they just do not want to go to college, 
or that they prefer to get married and take a job. Evidence as 


to the overwhelming importance of motivation is afforded by our 
experience with veterans under the GI Bill. With its liberal 


’ 


>B. S. Hollinshead, ‘‘Colleges of Freedom,’’ Association of American 
Colleges Bulletin, March, 1949, p. 66. 

4Dael Wolfle, America’s Resources of Specialized Talent, Harper & 
3rothers, New York, 1954, p. 156, 


5 Op. cit., pp. 5-6. 
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financial aid, practically any veteran who wanted to go to col- 
lege under this Bill could have done so; ‘‘yet 4 out of 5 of the 
students who entered college under the GI Bill would have at- 
tended any way... .’”® 

Having eliminated (for purposes of this analysis) those sec- 
ondary school graduates who lack the intellectual equipment for 
a four-year college and those who are able but do not desire a 
college education, we come to those who are the concern of this 
article—able students who want a college education but lack the 
necessary financial means. While this group is much smaller 
than is popularly believed, it is large enough and certainly im- 
portant enough for the future of our country to give us serious 
concern. How can we help these young people finance a college 
education ? 

Cost of a College Education 

Our first step is to answer another question: what does a col- 
lege education cost? Obviously the answer varies from college 
to college. In general, private colleges find it necessary to 
charge higher rates than do public universities. To illustrate. 
according to its current catalog Harvard has an annual tuition 
of $800, while the University of Massachusetts charges $100. 
Denison’s $750 tuition is substantially in excess of the less-than- 
$200 collected at the University of Minnesota. In the West, 
Whittier’s tuition of $600 and Reed’s $750 are in contrast with 
$30 ($165 including all fees) at the University of Oregon. 

Even among private colleges there is a wide spread in tuition 
charges. While annual tuition at Yale is $1,000, it is $900 at 
Princeton and Dartmouth, $850 at Middlebury, $750 at Oberlin 
and Reed, $700 at Bates, $600 at Whittier, $480 at Linfield, $450 
at Duke and Whitman, and $250 at Randolph-Macon. Without 
presenting the supporting statistics, let me also state that board 
and room charges, special fees and the ‘‘necessary’’ social ex- 
penses also have a wide range among different colleges. 

The point of this comparison of expenses at various colleges 
is this: when a young man or young woman of limited financial 
means wants to go to college, it is by no means necessary that 
the bogy of an annual expenditure figure of $2,500 to $3,000 
which is so freely tossed about in current conversation as ‘‘typ- 

6 Wolfle, op. cit., pp. 245-6. 
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ical,’’ stand in the way. By a judicious choice of a college and 
by the practice of economy in one’s personal habits, a much 
lower figure is possible. 

To be more specific, 1 have just talked with five women stu- 
dents and four men of my own college who have found it neces- 
sary to go through college on a minimum budget. They tell me 
that their average yearly expenses are less than $1,700, includ- 
ing tuition, board, room, fees, books, travel, clothes and all mis- 
cellaneous expenses. To ‘‘get by’’ on such a figure they practice 
many kinds of economies: travel cost to and from the college is 
cut to a minimum by getting rides with fellow students; second- 
hand books are purchased—and then often sold to finance the 
purchase of other books; the clothes with which they entered 
college still form the backbone of their current wardrobe. But 
lest the reader believe that the practice of such economies takes 
out all the fun of going to college, let me add that all nine of 
these students tell me that college has been a happy experience. 
At a matter of fact, they believe they have developed character 
traits that will stand them in good stead in their after-college 
years, and developed them to a far greater degree than is true 
for many of their classmates who have not had to struggle with 
financial problems. 

The less-than-$1,700 figure of these nine students could have 
been reduced by another $300 to $500 a year had they gone to the 
state universities located in their various home states. Conse- 
quently we may conclude that it is still possible for a student to 
spend a year at a public college for $1,100 to $1,300 and for 
$1,700 at many private colleges, assuming judicious choice of a 
moderate-cost institution and economy of spending habits. 


What the Student and His Family Can Do to Meet These Costs 


The general premise underlying the paragraphs that follow 
is that the student and his parents have the prime responsibility 
for financing his education. Actually the great majority of 
young people and their families recognize this responsibility and 
accept it. Moreover they know that society has already done 
much to aid them in getting a college education, through tax 
payments which make it possible for state and municipal uni- 
versities to have low tuition and through gifts to the endowment 
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funds of private colleges which enable them to ‘‘sell’’ an educa- 
tion for much less than its ‘‘cost.’’ Consequently we need to 
recognize that the task which still faces society is not to lift from 
the shoulders of young pedple and their families the personal 
responsibility for financing a college education: rather it is to 
see that financial avenues are open to them through which they 
can discharge the responsibility they are willing to accept. 

So rapid has been the growth of our economy that the possi- 
bilities it now offers to the student to add to his financial re- 
sources are frequently overlooked by those who were in college 
twenty or more years ago. At an earlier period—and certainly 
this was true during the early and middle thirties—it was often 
impossible for a student to find a summer job, and if he did it 
usually gave him little more than a few dollars of spending 
money for the year ahead plus some new clothes. 

In contrast, the Bates students with whom I have discussed 
this matter tell me that today it is not unusual for a young man 
to return to the campus from a summer job with $500 or more, 
after summer expenses, to his credit. This amount may be aug- 
mented by a job during the college year which may yield an- 
other $200 to $300. While the earnings of women college stu- 
dents may run somewhat less, the Bates women report that a 
combination of summer job plus on-campus employment often 
totals $700. In brief, even without family aid, a college student 
may reduce his $1100 to $1700 annual bill to less than a $1,000, 
and some reduce it substantially below this figure. 

How much can the family aid the college student? Naturally 
the answer varies widely even among families of limited in- 
comes. One basic fact we need to note however is that family 
income has been rising rapidly. Currently over 44 per cent of 
all our families have annual incomes of between $4,000 and 
$7,500: in 1929 just 15 per cent of our families had incomes 
giving this much real purchasing power. With average weekly 
earnings in industry running over $84 per week, more families 
are in a position to aid their sons and daughters get a college 
education than ever before. 

So we conclude: even among those capable young people who 
say they cannot afford to go to college, their own earnings plus 
aid from their families should see many of them through college 
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—if they will exercise their ingenuity and live economically. 
Some of them need outside aid, but the great majority of these 
ean probably get by with $500 or less each year. At the same 
time, we need to recognize that as much as $1,000 a year (and in 
a relatively limited number of cases even more than this) will 
be needed by some young people. 


Current Outside Aids for the College Student 


The next step in our analysis is to recognize that, for the able 
college student whose earnings and the financial resources of his 
family are too limited to meet all of his college expenses, a num- 
ber of sources for funds are already available. We need to add 
at the outset however that all these sources need further devel- 
opment. To put it another way, rather than attempt to solve 
the financial problem in a single way (e.g., by a large federal 
aid program) we need to recognize that there are many ‘‘an- 
swers’’ and make efforts to strengthen all of them. 

Right in his local community, the student who really wants to 
go to college can often find financial help. Scholarships or loans 
are frequently available from such sources as local service clubs, 
the College Club, other women’s organizations, the P.T.A., social 
clubs and the American Legion. Business firms may offer aid 
to the sons and daughters of their employees. A friend of the 


family may be the source of a gift or a loan. In many com- 


munities some individual makes loans to worthy students; and 
in a growing number of cases such loans may be secured from 
a local foundation which has been created to gather funds from 
a number of sources. 

Outside his local community, the student’s current main 
source of aid is the college itself. From funds given to our col- 
leges for these purposes, plus additional appropriations from 
operating budgets, these institutions annually extend loans and 
scholarships of millions of dollars. Today these college grants 
are supplemented by similar grants from business firms, either 
made directly by the firms or indirectly through the National 
Merit Scholarship Program, and from state governments. 

In general, scholarship funds in our colleges are already fully 
used by present students, so that if additional students are to be 
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added more funds will be necessary. But there are some excep- 
tions to this general rule, at least two of which should be noted. 

In the first place, present funds could be used to aid more stu- 
dents by reducing the size of some of the scholarships. If one 
accepts the premise that an individual grant should not exceed 
the amount necessary for the student to get an education, then 
there is little justification for the $1,500, $1,800 and $2,000 
grants given by some institutions. Basically such grants are for 
the benefit of the particular college (to attract outstanding stu- 
dents whose later accomplishments will reflect credit upon the 
college) rather than of the student. From the sake of providing 
college education for a growing number of young people, each 
of these large grants should be broken into two, three or more 
grants, thus limiting each recipient more nearly to the amount 
necessary for him to complete his college career—although in 
exceptional cases of need a grant as large as $1,500-$2,000 may 
be necessary. 

In the second place, current funds could be made to aid more 
scholars if athletic ‘‘scholarships’’ could be turned into grants 
based on intellectual ability and need. As a practical matter 
however it is doubtful if much can be aecomplished in this area. 
So long as millions of people (including many college graduates) 
continue to judge the value of a college largely by the quality of 
the team it places on the gridiron, competition for athletes will 
remain strong and ‘‘scholarships’’ high. 

Concerning the many able young people—perhaps as many as 
100,000 a year—who say they do not go to college because of 
financial reasons, we have now seen that: 


sé 


1. By a judicious selection of a college, the yearly cost of their 
college education can be held in the $1,100 to $1,700 range. 

2. Through summer and on-campus employment, plus family 
aid, many of them probably could meet these costs, and most of 
the others could do so with additional annual aid of $500 or 
less, although some would need $1,000 or even more. 

3. Some of this additional aid can still be found in the stu- 
dent’s local community or could be made available through more 
judicious use by colleges of their present scholarship funds. 


It is the writer’s conclusion however that, after making use 
of all current sources of funds, and taking into account any 
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reasonable expansion in these funds, there are not now avail- 
able enough funds to extend even the minimum help needed by 
all worthy students. What do we do now? 


A Private Loan Program 


Personally I think one very good answer would be provided 
if a group of citizens in each state (or in a geographic area, such 
as New England) would form a non-profit corporation to guar- 
antee loans made to students through our banks. 

Currently a group of citizens in Massachusetts is in the early 
stages of trying out this plan. They have formed the Massa- 
chusetts Higher Education Assistance Corporation, which is now 
seeking to raise a capital fund of $500,000. The Corporation 
will use this fund to guarantee 80 per cent of each loan made by 
a Massachusetts bank to an eligible student from that state. Be- 
cause of the guarantee, banks will be willing to make long-term 
loans to students at relatively low interest rates, perhaps be- 
tween 314 per cent and 5% per cent. In general it is expected 
that the loans will not become due until six months after the stu- 
dent graduates, and then on an instalment basis over a three- 
year period. While the student is in college the interest due, as 
well as the additional half of one per cent charged to cover the 
cost of operating the Corporation, will be added to the loan, so 
that no cash outlay will be required. At present loans are be- 
ing made only to students already in college, but eventually this 
limitation may be removed. 

It should be emphasized that the Massachusetts plan is a 
private venture. No state or federal financing is involved and 
the Corporation is privately controlled. Yet once the plan is in 
full operation and loans are being repaid, it is estimated that it 
can make available loans totaling $5 million: put another way, 
for each $1,000 in the guarantee fund, loans of $500 for each of 
four years can be made by Massachusetts banks to five students. 

Thinking in terms of the establishment of higher education 
assistance corporations in each state of our country, assume for 
the moment that the current estimate of 100,000 talented high 
school graduates not going to college because of financial limita- 
tions is reasonably accurate. (Personally, as I have already said, 
I think this estimate is high, but this is not important since pop- 
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ulation growth will soon bring it to, and then beyond, this fig- 
ure.) On this basis, and on the further assumption that an 
average $500-a-year loan for each of four years is necessary, total 
loans would eventually reach $200,000,000. But these loans 
could be supported by $20,000,000 in capital funds in the higher 
education assistance corporations of the various states. Cer- 
tainly it should not be an insurmountable task to raise this $20,- 
000,000 through groups working in each of the 48 states. Cor- 
poration gifts to our colleges exceeded $100 million in 1956.7 
One of our major foundations could perform a worthwhile serv- 
ice by promoting the establishment of these assistance corpora- 
tions in each of our states. 

Some will object that a loan plan has disadvantages from the 
student’s point of view, and it does. There is no doubt about it 
that loans give the young man or young woman an obligation 
which must be repaid at a time of life when there are other finan- 
cial obligations to be met—marrying, buying a house, starting a 
family. But this objection is less valid when the economy is 
offering good jobs to college graduates. It is minimized further 
by the fact that most of those who borrow under this plan will 
have relatively small repayments to make: for example, a stu- 
dent borrowing $2,000 to supplement his own earnings and aid 
from his family could pay off in weekly payments of $15, spread 
over a three-year period. Finally, if the claim is true that a 
college education adds an average of $100,000 to one’s lifetime 
earnings,® the obligation created by the loan seems small indeed. 

On the positive side the Massachusetts plan not only makes it 
possible for students to get loans, but automatically creates a 
lending agency right in the student’s home town—as near to him 
as his local bank. As compared with a large-scale scholarship 
plan, a loan program decreases the amount of money needed. 
First, the money is paid back, so that it can be used over and 
over again, while a scholarship scheme calls for a new appropria- 
tion each year. Second, the amount of money requested under a 
loan plan is minimized. Stated bluntly, it is only human nature 
for a student to seek as large a scholarship as he can get; but the 

7 Estimate of Council for Financial Aid to Education, Time, 21 January 
1957, p. 52. 

8S. M. Roth, ‘‘Why Shouldn’t We Finance Careers as We Do Houses?’’, 
College and University Business, December, 1956, p. 25. 
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obligation to repay the loan encourages him to make the maxi- 
mum use of other sources of funds—earnings, family, friends— 
and to keep down the size of the loan he seeks. Every college 
administrator of student-aid funds has been amazed many times 
by how rapidly the amount requested shrinks when the student 
is told he is being given a loan instead of a scholarship. 

At this writing, the Massachusetts plan is just beginning to 
make loans and its success or failure lies in the future. But if it 
works, it may establish a pattern which can be copied by other 
areas as a solution to the problem of helping able students of 
limited means to get a college education. If it does not sueceed, 
it may be necessary to use state funds to create a similar bank- 
loan-guaranteeing organization—but the private approach should 
be given a thorough trial. If it fails, I predict it will be because 
people fail the plan, rather than because the plan itself is un- 
sound. 





RELIGION IN THE LIFE OF THE 
COLLEGE PROFESSOR 


WALTER C. LANGSAM 


PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


S a historian as well as an administrator, I firmly believe that 

a person who wishes to be regarded as well-educated or well- 
rounded must have an appreciation of religious values, not only 
in college life but in life as a whole. 

What we proudly call Western civilization is unquestionably 
Judaeo-Christian civilization; it cannot be properly understood 
or appreciated or even really enjoyed without some knowledge of 
its religious influences and motivations. 

Consider by way of emphasis just these few illustrative ex- 
amples—each a consequence of the force of religion in our West- 
ern development: the high position of women in our society ; our 
concepts of public and private charity, and of the good neighbor ; 
international law, particularly in its restraining aspects; our 
special type of family relationship; the inspiration for our 
greatest works of art—cathedrals, music, paintings and sculp- 
ture; humane working conditions and the end of slavery; and 
Western democracy, based on the concept of the equality of all 
men as brothers under one Divine Father. 

Education without reference to religion therefore is at best 
one-sided or lop-sided. But beyond this, religion provides and 
sustains the spiritual values in our life. These values are stable 
even in time of stress and instability; they do not change and 
they are eternal. Material values, on the other hand, are 
transitory; they follow the fashion and they are easily lost. 

Thus a man of faith who loses his money can face his loss and 
remain stable: a man of little faith may well go to pieces when 
he loses the money which has been his god. And where material 
values are held in highest esteem, human values are rapidly dis- 
credited—as witness the cheapness of human dignity and life 
under fascism, nazism and communism. 

In the circumstances, the responsibility assumed by each of 
us when he became a teacher was truly great, and in some ways 

Note: Address given at faculty luncheon, 19 December 1956. 
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awesome. The duty and vocation of every teacher is to work 
with raw materials not merely created by God but created in the 
very image of God. The task of the teacher is to develop to their 
full God-given capacities human beings created with certain in- 
herent rights and innate dignity. The privilege of the teacher 
is to educate tomorrow’s influential leaders and effective followers. 

On the college level this is both easier and harder than on the 
lower levels of education. Easier, because the students are more 
mature, are generally better motivated and present fewer dis- 
ciplinary problems. Harder, because the students already are 
17 or 18 or 19 years old and are pretty well set in some of their 
ways and their patterns of thought. 

If the college professor feels it his duty to break down or at 
least challenge the habits of thought of some of his students, then 
it becomes his sacred duty to supplement these negative efforts 
with something positive and constructive. Failure on the part 
of a one-sided or smart-alecky professor to do this has in the past 
been the cause of harm to fine and trusting boys and girls who 
come to college at an age when clever iconoclasm appeals to them 
because they are ready for rebellion against authority and for 
deriding supposedly old-fashioned ideas. The professor who has 
faith will guide these restless boys and girls in a fruitful search 
for the truth. The professor who has no faith will feed his vanity 
by making irresponsible remarks for the sake of laughter and a 
transient and shallow popularity. 

Robert Ruark in a recent novel quoted an old Basuto proverb: 
‘‘If a man does away with his traditional way of living and 
throws away his good customs, he had better first make certain 
that he has something of value to replace them.’’ If this be true 
as native wisdom in a tribal society, how equally true it must 
be in a Christian civilization! 

This factor incidentally is one reason why I think we often 
make a mistake in giving the heaviest load of freshman classes 
to new, young instructors instead of to experienced, older men 
and women. I understand fully the desire of the mature pro- 
fessor to teach his specialty to mature scholars, but I wish this 
same mature professor could more often be made to see that he 


can provide an even greater contribution to society by teaching 
some of the early general courses; today’s freshmen sorely need 
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a tolerant and understanding guide to show them the new 
wonders of collegiate work. Such a program would, I think, 
lower both the freshman mortality rate and the number of sopho- 
more visits to psychiatrists. 

The circumstance that there is today greater emphasis on more 
education than at any previous time in our history is proper 
basis for joy and pride in our citizenry. But unhappily it seems 
not unfair to say that much of the new emphasis is placed upon 
the material or economic value of education—upon the sole 
challenge of teaching our youth how to make a living, with little 
attention to spirituality. 

This one-sided emphasis began to develop slowly some decades 
ago; more recently it has become quite the trend in many parts 
of our country. It was foreshadowed, I think, after the First 
World War, when men such as John Dewey began to exert a 
tremendous influence on our educational philosophy and practice. 
It was one of this philosopher’s studenis who is said to have re- 
marked to his classes: ‘‘I shall now quote from the gospel of 
John—Dewey.’’ And he was referring to that same John Dewey 
who, in an entire volume called ‘‘Democracy and Education,”’ 
published in 1916, mentioned religion only once, and then merely 
to point out what he regarded as the conflict between it and 
science. 

From this beginning the ‘‘pragmatic’’ or material influence 
spread until in 1945 a group of Harvard professors could publish 
a 300-page book, called ‘‘General Education in a Free Society,’’ 
in which there is only one short paragraph on religion. And 
the main sentence in that one paragraph reads: ‘‘ Religion is not 
now for most colleges or universities a practical source of in- 
tellectual unity.’’ Thus we have come to a point in our educa- 
tional life at which some of our most prominent minds seem to 
feel that religion was a force limited in time to an earlier period 
alone; that Christianity now is out of date. 

In practice, this theoretical trend has become very evident in 
many of our school and college curricula. <A study of under- 
graduate college catalogues during the past twenty or thirty 
years shows clearly a declining emphasis on the spiritual and 
cultural subjects and a correspondingly growing emphasis on 
the so-called practical subjects. Gradually but definitely the 
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eultural subjects have been crowded out as ‘‘useless knowledge’’ 
and have been pushed into the category of electives, until in most 
colleges today God himself has become an elective subject. Our 
grim age has relentlessly been steering our boys and girls into 
courses which will help them get a better job instead of into 
courses which will teach them how to live. 

And this new emphasis is constantly being underscored and 
encouraged by government on all levels—local, state and national. 
In a number of our states now, where the claim is made for great 
progressiveness, it is legal for a teacher to assign required read- 
ings or supplementary readings in almost any book except the 
Bible. Furthermore you will recall that in the early years after 
the Second World War various government agencies helped 
colleges to erect more buildings in which to accommodate the 
education-hungry returning veterans. In some states it was 
forbidden to use the classrooms in such buildings for courses in 
religion, on the ground that this would conflict with the theory 
of the separation of church and state. 

By misinterpreting the sensible theory of separation of church 
and state to mean the divorcement of religion from education, 
we have actually as a nation been favoring the anti-religious and 
even atheistic elements of the population. Through the applica- 
tion of this misinterpretation in many of our schools, our nation 
has virtually become a fosterer of non-religiousness. Further- 
more by leaving religion out of so much of our education, we 
have left little else but economics to give meaning to learning. 
In place of love of and confidence in God, we have been putting 
economic security or, if you will, the fear of man. I can think 
of no surer way than this to outright Marxism. 

All this is especially sad when we think back on the history of 
education in the United States. Certainly one of the reasons for 
our national strength today is the system of education introduced 
yesterday by our forefathers—a system which was directly and 
unequivocally founded upon the wonderful words in the fourth 
verse of the fourth chapter of the Gospel according to St. Mat- 
thew: ‘‘But He answered and said, It is written, Man shall not 
live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God.’’ On this sound basis most of the colleges in 
the United States were founded. 
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And yet, today, because we have meekly followed others in 
losing sight of these words of the Lord, it is estimated that there 
are 27,000,000 unchurched boys and girls in the United States. 
That is why a worried observer could recently say with much 
truth: ‘‘The moving picture house is the church of the modern 
adolescent; the novel his Bible; and he turns to the tabloid news- 
paper for the lesson of the day.’’ Verily, by giving instruction 
in how to get bread alone in so many of our schools, we ourselves 
are undermining our whole Western civilization. And we are 
doing this, I think, partly out of indifference, partly because we 
are all too busy with other interesting things and partly out of a 
mistaken interpretation of democracy. 

Democracy used to mean, at least for most of us, the will of 
the majority. I am afraid that in some ways we are beginning 
to make it mean the will of the minority. Instead of carefully 
and properly protecting the rights of the minority, we are slowly 
but surely changing our way of life so as to make it conform to 
the will of the minority. We are compromising our faith and the 
faith of our children so as not to hurt the feelings or pride of 
those who profess a different faith or no faith at all. Consider 
for example a recent famous law case in the State of Illinois. 
There an atheistic mother objected to the released-time program 
in the schools of her city because her child, being the only one in 
class who did not make use of this religious program, felt con- 
spicuous and therefore discriminated against. And the courts 
upheld the mother—thus discriminating, for the sake of this one 
child, against all the other children. 

We can continue to disregard these things only if we continue 
to forget that education is important not only for what it does 
to the student’s reason but even more for what it does to the 
student’s feelings. After all, reason only determines the means 
that we use, but feelings determine the ends. The proper kind 
of education must obviously teach one how to earn a living, but 


at the same time it must give to youth certain stable qualities 
that will remain with him even in times of stress and confusion. 
And these stable qualities or values are spiritual ones, not ma- 
terial ones. They are basically faith, character, tolerance, a sense 
of humor and intellectual curiosity. 


Faith is really nothing more nor less than a knowledge of the 
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love and benevolence of God. It cannot be taught since it comes 
from the Holy Spirit, but it can and must be nourished in an 
atmosphere of faith. It cannot thrive in surroundings of non- 
religion, let alone atheism. The school or college can clearly 
show the student the relevance of religion to the curriculum and 
to life. It can make plain that religion and science do not con- 
flict; rather that they complement one another. Most of our 
really great scientists have been religious men; it is often only 
their popularizers and pseudo-scientifie followers who overlook 
the religiousness in their thinking. 

Character is shown by deep conviction and by self-reliance. A 
person of character stands on his own two feet; he does not lean 
on others and wait around for handouts because he expects 
society to provide him with a living. Only the truly self-reliant 
person, the one who relies on God and develops his own God- 
given talents, is a really free man. And being free, he knows 
that he has obligations and responsibilities as well as rights and 
privileges. He knows that he must impose a discipline on himself 
in order to protect the freedom of his fellow men. He knows 
that he and his brothers possess an innate dignity because they all 
were created in the image of God. Such character the college 
ean help develop in our youth. 

By tolerance I mean a willingness to try to understand the 
other side of any situation. The tolerant person is ready to meet 
others on a common ground, ready to consider alternative meth- 
ods and means, ready to give as well as to take. But by tolerance 
I do not mean indifference or carelessness or a willingness to 
lower moral standards. Too often, I believe, we are prone to 
mistake an easy-going indifference and moral lukewarmness for 
tolerance, only to find eventually that it has become too late to 
reestablish our principle. Intolerance, on the other hand, is the 
first step toward totalitarianism. 

I have mentioned a sense of humor as a spiritual quality. 
Surely this too is a characteristic of the sensitive follower of 
Christ. A sense of humor goes well with tolerance. It carries 
with it the ability not to take oneself too seriously, the ability to 
laugh at one’s own foibles as well as those of others. Those who 
lack this sense were well labeled by Abraham Lincoln as “‘pom- 
pous, two-legged dogs.’’ And again, the possession of a fine 
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sense of humor can be developed—provided it lives in the proper 
atmosphere. 

Intellectual curiosity, finally, is the desire to search out the 
truth at all costs. The intellectually curious person knows that 
one little fact may be worth more than a barrel of guesses. He 
does not accept and repeat ready-made formulas without first 
subjecting them to careful analysis and testing them against the 
standard of the great Truth, the one Truth which underlies all 
others. 


The type of education best fitted to produce this result is edu- 
cation by a professor who has himself established a proper rela- 
tion with God. It is education which places emphasis on learning 
how to live as well as on how to make a living. This education 
emphasizes the prime importance and inborn dignity of man and 
his soul. This education, in short, strives to give its students a 


broad cultural background in harmony with the Eternal Truth 
rather than with the fashionable and transitory theories of the 


day. 





LESSONS OF THE UNITED STATES STEEL 
FOUNDATION GRANT FOR 
LIBRARY PROGRAMS 


FLORA B. LUDINGTON 
LIBRARIAN, MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


Wit funds provided by the United States Steel Foundation, 
the Association of College and Reference Libraries is cur- 


rently able to assist non-tax-supported colleges with their library 
programs. The initial grant of $30,000 for 1955-56 was renewed 
for 1956-57, and augmented by grants of $5,000 from The New 
York Times for back files of its newspaper on microfilm and 


$5,000 from Remington Rand, a division of Sperry Rand Corpo- 
ration, for library equipment. 

The availability of these funds, publicized in library and 
educational periodicals and by direct mailings, resulted in over 
400 applications in each of the two academic years. Study of 
the applications for 1955-56 subgrants indicates that it was wise 
to earmark $6,000 for research relating to college library ad- 
ministration and services. The following observations based on 
an analysis of the requests for assistance made in 1955-56 may 
suggest areas for further study and action. 

The strength or weakness of library services and materials can 
and does affect every teaching department of a college. Evidence 
that college administrators are aware of the importance of the 
library is illustrated by the statement of the president of a small 
and distinguished college who in applying for a sub-grant wrote : 
‘‘Our most crucial problem lies in the area of faculty salaries 
although the library problem runs a close second.’’ 

For the most part the applicants for 1955-56 grants were small 
colleges, with over a half reporting enrolments of under 600 
students, while an additional 25 per cent had under 1000 stu- 
dents. That they are not wealthy colleges in terms of endowment 
income is patent since over a quarter receive under $25,000 from 
endowment funds each year and an additional fifteen per cent 
report no endowment income. Two thirds of the applications 

Note: Paper delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Association in Phila- 
delphia, 9 January 1957. 
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came from chureh-supported or church-related colleges. Over a 
fifth of the applicants were Roman Catholic colleges. This group 
posed the most difficult problems of analysis since some of them, 
while reporting no endowment income, gave estimates of the 
value of living endowment represented by the contributed serv- 
ices of the members of religious orders. Thirty applications came 
from institutions seeking accreditation. Ten junior colleges 
sought funds and in some instances reported their hopes to offer 
four-year programs of instruction. 


Considering the size of the majority of these colleges, it is not 
surprising that their book stocks were small, and that book needs 
came first in order of importance for about forty per cent of the 


applicants. There is no rule of thumb that can or should be used 
in determining the appropriate number of volumes for a college 
of a given size, and the quality of the collections is of equal im- 
portance to the quantity. Harvard has something over 100,000 
volumes in the Lamont undergraduate library. The University 
of Michigan is planning on from 100,000 to 150,000 volumes in 
its undergraduate library. Both of them have larger collections 
which can be drawn upon for special papers and reports and for 
faeulty research. Santa Barbara State College has set as its goal 
150,000 volumes. In contrast we find that less than ten per cent 
of the 1955-56 applicants had over 100,000 volumes, while 25 
per cent had less than 25,000 volumes. 

In requesting book funds virtually all disciplines were men- 
tioned. Frequent reference to art may reflect either the high 
cost of books in this field or the concern of teachers and librarians 
over the possible neglect of the arts. Twelve colleges wanted to 
strengthen holdings in education; six spoke of courses designed 
for teacher-librarians ; one wanted to set up a curriculum library ; 
eight wanted examples of good literature for children for study 
by future teachers. Science holdings needed improvement in 
sixteen colleges, while thirteen referred to needs for fiction, 
poetry and drama. Three libraries wanted the Loeb classics. 
Six colleges expressed concern for recreational reading materials. 
Five libraries wanted material for faculty use, including two 
requests relating to college teaching. Two institutions with 
emerging graduate programs were anxious to improve their 
scholarly holdings, while one stated that its library was top- 
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heavy for graduate work and that undergraduate needs were 
being neglected. Several colleges needed funds to purchase out- 
of-print books. Honors or independent courses were straining 
the resources of five institutions; four were concerned over im- 
plementation of area studies programs. General education 
courses in basic sciences and great classics were reported by seven 
colleges. Some 63 libraries expressed hope for funds to 
strengthen their reference collections and an additional 57 named 
specifie titles they wished to purchase. These included such basic 
items as the standard encyclopedias, the Oxford dictionary and 
the Cambridge histories. The reference title most frequently 
desired was the Library of Congress Catalog. The variety of 
needs inclines one to speculate that curricular demands may be 
so pressing that general funds for purchase of materials of 
benefit to the whole institution suffer. 

Requests from 39 libraries reflected the fact that both current 
and retrospective periodicals are essential to a college teaching 
program. The newer and expanding colleges need back files of 
standard periodicals and their lack hampers the work of students 
and their teachers. There was mention of decreased buying in 
the depression years, rising costs and the appearance of new and 
important journals. The increased cost of abstract journals in 
the sciences is straining budgets in well-established institutions. 
The modest funds allotted under the 1955-56 grants could not 
go far in building up periodical files in any field. Reports on 
the use of the grants reveal that great care went into the selection 
of the titles purchased. Economies of the past may have brought 
about the lag in binding periodicals that was reported by 31 
colleges. One institution receiving some 125 journals has an 
annual binding budget of $112. Another college reported that 
binding was suspended in 1930 and not resumed until 1952. 

For many institutions microfilms, microcards and microprint 
appear to be at least a partial answer to overcrowded stacks, lack 
of retrospective materials and need for stronger holdings. Fifty- 
six colleges asked for funds for microfilms; 21 of these included 
The New York Times on microfilm on their desiderata list. In 
more than one instance the probable future budget indicates that 
continued subsidy would be needed to keep the file up to date. 
Nineteen colleges wanted items on microcards, four on micro- 
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print. Reading machines are required to use all forms of micro- 
print. There were forty requests for microfilm readers, 28 for 
microcard readers, three for microprint readers. 

Evidence that librarians are sound-conscious is found in forty 
requests for recordings of the spoken word or of music. There 
were 27 requests for record players. Eight colleges wanted tape 
recorders, two tape recordings. Film projectors were requested 
by twelve institutions; nine wanted film strips, three wanted 
educational films, four wanted slides. There were nine requests 
for funds to purchase art prints—some for exhibit, some for 
lending. In addition 43 institutions made blanket requests for 
audio-visual materials. Special equipment needed in connection 
with audio-visual aids included installation and furniture for 
listening rooms, storage cabinets and the like. 

Substantial sums needed for new buildings, remodeling and 
refurbishing of libraries were referred to by a number of colleges. 
The amount of money available ruled out of consideration eight 
requests for building funds. Seventeen additional institutions 
wanted funds for stacks and shelving, four new lighting for 
stacks or reading rooms, two requested carrels. Eight libraries 
sought funds for card catalogs; there were three requests for 
cases for rare book storage or exhibition. Furniture needs were 
reflected in miscellaneous requests for chairs and tables. Even 
such standard equipment as typewriters, vertical files, pamphlet 
boxes and guide ecards presents difficulties of acquisition on 
modest budgets. 

The committee responsible for the distribution of the United 
States Steel grants although sympathetic was unable to respond 
favorably to fourteen requests for funds for library personnel. 
These requests reflect problems existing in other institutions 
—backlog in cataloging, desire to reclassify collections, better 
organization of periodical holdings and government documents, 
and more attention to instruction in the use of the library. Many 
of the applicants appear to be understaffed in terms of the num- 
ber of students and faculty members served and the number of 


volumes requiring ordering, cataloging and processing. 


Sach college must work out its own budget, weighing one need 
against another. The small college with a broad curriculum 
and a small basic stock probably needs to allow a greater pro- 
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portion of its educational budget to the library than does a 
large institution. Expenditures per student ranged from a low 
of $4.39 to a high of $146.99, with a median of $29.19. Thirty- 
three of the 419 applicants budgeted over six per cent for their 
libraries while twelve allowed less than 2.5 per cent. The danger 
of saying that four or five or six per cent of the budget might 
well be allocated to the library is illustrated by two colleges of 
comparable size supported in part by the same Protestant 
ehurch. In 1954-55 the college that budgeted 6.08% for its 
library spent $8.45 per student on books, periodicals and bind- 
ing, while the one that allocated 2.03% spent $9.23 per student. 
Only by careful survey of these institutions would it be possible 
to compare the effectiveness of the libraries and their services 
to the institutions. 

Factors in addition to the size of the college that merit con- 
sideration in determining an appropriate library budget include: 


a) Basie stock, including back files of journals; 

b) Course offerings—their variety, depth and scope; 
ec) Independent and honors programs; 

d) Graduate student and faculty research needs; 
e) Proximity to larger research collections ; 


f) Staff and personnel needs to acquire, catalog and service 


the collections ; 

g) Equipment and supplies. 

New factors that seem to have emerged are: 

a) Audio-visual aids to learning, presenting problems of ac- 
quisition, care and servicing; 

b) Cooperative projects (there were three requests for funds 
for membership dues to a bibliographical center) ; 

¢) Evening and extension courses—with some colleges re- 
porting that, although their day sessions are open to men 
or women only, their evening classes are coeducational and 
have greatly increased in size ; 

d) Increased enrolments. 

[t is this latter factor that may pose the most difficult prob- 


lems for the future. Eighty-five per cent of the institutions 
applying for sub-grants expect to increase their enrolment. 
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Of these, two set no limit on their size, seven expect to increase 
from ten to twenty per cent per year but did not say for how 
many years they could absorb the increase, 33 expect to in- 
crease but made no estimate of future size, six stated that their 
ability to accommodate more students depended upon addi- 
tional buildings. Three hundred and seven institutions were 
sufficiently precise as to their future plans to estimate that 
they expect to be able to handle some 105,000 additional students. 
Many of these colleges appear to have book resources, facilities 
and services that are inadequate for their present enrolments. 

At a recent meeting of the American Conference of Academic 
Deans, Dr. Clarence Faust, President of The Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, is reported ‘‘to have outlined a pro- 
gram which if adopted might go far toward alleviating the 
critical shortages that now exist, the serious cultural lags that 
have crept into higher education. He did not appear to be 
concerned at the pressure of numbers. Basically what Dr. Faust 
proposed was the eliminating of spoon-feeding in colleges.’ 
The reporter continues to say that Dr. Faust proposed fewer 
hours for normal instruction with students spending substan- 
tial amounts of time on their own. Librarians know that stu- 
dents working along lines of their own interests need a wide 
variety of books and journals and more assistance from library 
staff members in identifying and locating appropriate mate- 
rials. This is not to say that Dr. Faust’s proposals are imprac- 
tical or unsound. They should however be considered along 
with Dean Golay’s recent provocative article ‘‘The Books That 


Johnny Can’t Read’” on the need to strengthen libraries in 


what he calls ‘‘the neglected two-thirds of existing institutions. ’”’ 
Furthermore the President’s Committee on Education Beyond 
High School needs to be mindful of the effect its forthcoming 
proposals will have on library services. 

It is patent that with $24,000 to distribute to scores of col- 
leges the A.C.R.L. Committee could do relatively little to meet 
the needs refiected in the applications for grants. Even so for 

1 The New York Times, 13 January 1957; see page 257 of this Bulletin. 

? John F. Golay, New Republic, 26 November 1956, Vol. 135, No. 22, pp. 


15-17. 
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over a third of the colleges receiving aid in 1955-56 a grant of 


$100 to $300 represented the equivalent of over a five per cent 


increase in book budgets and in three cases a ten per cent in- 
crease. The judgment of the college president who stated that 
the library problem runs a close second to that of faculty salaries 
appears to be substantiated by the evidence of applications for 
funds from the United States Steel Foundation grant. 





TEXTBOOK TEACHING 


EARL E. SPEICHER 
HEAD, HUMANITIES DIVISION, NORTHLAND COLLEGE 


Y textbook teaching we mean relying heavily on a single book 

as the source of instructional material for both teacher and 
learner, following rather mechanically its organization and pres- 
’? the material—and 
using it as the basic guide for day-to-day instruction. Such re- 
liance on a textbook is peculiar to American education. 

We do not hereby condemn all use of a textbook: far from it. 
Properly used, a text is an important instructional aid. What 
we have in mind specificially is overuse and improper use of the 
text. What the limitations of the text are and how it may prop- 
erly be used is the theme of this article. 

First, then, a single text is inadequate as a source of learning 
material. No text however recent can possibly be up-to-date 
enough to reflect the continuing progress and changes occurring 
in the various subject-matter fields. For such information one 
must rely on current publications such as magazines, newspapers, 
pamphlets, audio-visual aids and, of course, recently published 
books. Such acquaintance with current trends and developments 
is not only necessary for its content value but, even more im- 
portant, to give students a sense of the reality of what they study 
and its relevance to their world and experience. 

Moreover no single text can give students the perspective that 
is derived from acquaintance with the variety of relevant opinions 
and familiarity with the leaders and personalities in the areas 
studied and is necessary for a broad and balanced knowledge. 
Consequently the textbook needs to be supplemented by other ref- 
erences, not as ‘‘outside readings’’ but rather as additionally re- 
quired material on the same level and scale. 

The text is further limited as a source of information and 
knowledge because it gives both too restricted a selection of topics 
for study in any given course and too much variety in the selec- 
tion of topics and the depth of discussion. 

This statement is made on the basis of two pedagogical assump- 
tions: (1) that the topics or units selected for a given course 
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should be relevant to the needs, capacities and maturity of the 
students; (2) that the number of such units in a course should 
be limited by the time and ability of the class to master them. 

Such an approach is in sharp contrast to the textbook method 
of covering many topies and measuring the progress of learning 
by pages and chapters rather than by the growth and develop- 
ment of the students. The outcomes of learning and teaching are 
knowledge or understanding, skills or methods of work and gen- 
eral patterns of conduct such as ideals and values. Learning 
means behavior changes. In other words, much more is involved 
here than simply the improper use of a textbook: the whole proc- 
ess of teaching and learning is at issue. 

Moreover no single text can possibly meet all the needs of a 
diversified class group with the usual range of individual differ- 
ences in interest, maturity and ability. What should we do as 
teachers? Give them all the same menu—a single text? or pro- 
vide a variety of material—fitting the course so far as possible to 
the needs of the students? 

Secondly, textbook teaching is inadequate because it tends 
to make subject matter an end in itself rather than a means to 
an end—which ties in the experience of the student in the form 
of changes or growth in his behavior. The question is: shall 
learning take place on the level of student experience and ac- 
tivity, as he faces his problems and needs, or on the level of the 
textbook, which tends to be verbal, abstract and removed from 
the real world in which he lives? 

A textbook can facilitate learning but it cannot serve as an 
objective of learning. Too much reliance on a text neglects the 
needs and demands of the learning process. Science, art, litera- 
ture, government are living things. They are ways of living. 
They are techniques of adjustment to the world in which we live. 
They involve problems, personalities, conflicts, movements and 
moral and aesthetic judgments. They are just as complex and 
varied and imperative as life itself. These things cannot be 
learned within the pages of a single text. They must be dili- 
gently searched for and hammered out on the anvil of experience. 


Thirdly, a textbook is inadequate as the basis for organizing 


a course. Much more is involved in planning a course than 
simply selecting a text. There are objectives, techniques of teach- 
ing, learning activities, instructional aids and testing. 
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Relying on the organization of material in a single text pre- 
cludes any necessity for further organization by the teacher or 
the student. Since the learning process involves organization 
as a part of student experience, it follows that, if the material 
of the course is presented to the student in a completely organ- 
ized form, this step in learning is completely abridged and a 
roadblock is placed in the learning process. Learning is dis- 
couraged or made unnecessary in this particular. What the 
student does in such a case is to memorize the sequence of ma- 
terial as well as the content, as a substitute for real understand- 
ing and thinking. 

On the other hand, if the purpose of a teacher is to provide for 
genuine learning activity, he will set up objectives to be achieved, 
areas to be explored and studied, sources of information to be 
consulted and learning activities to be engaged in. The student 
is given the responsibility for seeking the information and as- 
similating, organizing and applying his findings. This is defi- 
nitely a doing process and not a listening, reading or passive 
process. 

In the science type of course, where understanding or insight 
is the primary objective, learning normally begins with a prob- 
lem or difficulty. If there is confusion and floundering at the 
outset of learning, this is a good omen and entirely normal. A 
student must first become conscious of a problem, then define it, 
then gather relevant data and information, and finally proceed 
to generalization and application. The teacher’s job is to direct 
and stimulate this thinking process. 

Finally, the greatest limitation of textbook teaching lies in the 
realm of instruction or method of teaching. No text is intended 
to serve as a manual of instruction or as the sole pedagogical 
guide for teacher or student. 

‘Take the next chapter’’ is tragically inadequate as an as- 
signment. Depending on a daily lesson assignment is like hand- 
to-mouth living. It lacks the continuity of purpose and effort 
so essential to motivation and self-reliance. Moreover a student 
needs more guidance in learning activity than merely reading 
about a topic. 

Good instruction calls for planning beyond the textbook. It 
ealls for planning—of the course as a whole, beginning with the 
objectives, and unit by unit, with objectives for each unit—ref- 
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erences, learning or laboratory activities and finally measure- 
ment of the progress of learning at frequent intervals throughout 
the course. 

On the level of learning, there is need for preparation and 
orientation of the student before learning proceeds. The new 
must be related to what has gone before in the experience of the 
student. The new should be presented in general outline and 
the desired outcomes clearly set forth. This is the challenge of 
the instructor. Next comes assimilation and study, then organ- 
ization and application. This is the responsibility of the student 
under the guidance and inspiration of the teacher. Various 
techniques may be used, such as discussion, supervised study 
and problem solving, but unless there is long-range planning on 
a broader basis than a single text, learning will not proceed with 
sustained interest and effort. 

The textbook is a useful instrument of instruction if properly 
used, but during the recitation in which discussion is being used, 
the proper place for the text is at home. It should never domi- 
nate or circumscribe classroom discussion. There is the danger of 
it becoming a barrier between student and teacher and thus 
preventing a free and unhindered exchange of ideas on the basis 
of the students’ apperceptive experience. Certainly the purpose 
of the recitation is not merely to listen to what has already been 
learned but to continue that learning by further clarifying, 
generalizing, organizing and applying. This may be done by 
group discussion or by supervising and directing learning ac- 
tivities. The unique opportunity of the recitation lies in the 
power of the teacher’s personality to vitalize and stimulate the 
learning process through this personal relationship. Too close 
reliance on a textbook will dull the edge of this contact and sub- 
vert the recitation into a lifeless process of mere memorization 
and verbalism. 





BOOKS AND READING: THE LIBRARIAN’S FAITH 


ROBERT VOSPER 
DIRECTOR OF LIBRARIES, UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 

PROPOSE this evening to talk with you a bit about what | 

consider to be one of the fundamental responsibilities of all 
libraries, hoping that I can relate this clearly to the college 
library. There are of course several basic library beliefs and 
responsibilities. One of these, of crucial interest today, was dis- 
cussed only recently with clarity and wisdom by a great Ameri- 
can librarian and poet, Archibald MacLeish, when dedicating the 
new library building at Carleton College. In that dedicatory 
speech, with far greater genius and eloquence than I possess, Mr. 
MacLeish spoke powerfully about the freedom of the inquiring 
mind. Certainly the American library is a primary buttress of 
our persistent but embattled belief in the freedom of the in- 
quiring mind. 

This evening, in honor of DePauw’s forthright recognition of 
the central importance of libraries in education, I would speak 
to you about the fundamental library belief in books and read- 
ing as a source of individual wisdom and happiness. On first 
thought it may seem unnecessary, if not quixotic, to defend such 
a thesis as this in these circumstances—on a college campus and 
in behalf of its library. I would suggest however that the forces 
operating against this basic library belief today are powerful 
and pervasive. In honor of this fine new building, then, let us 
think a bit about the importance of books and reading as a source 
of individual human wisdom and happiness. 

The Public Library Inquiry, instituted a few years ago by the 
Social Science Research Council, achieved a number of important 
results in helping librarians review, question and clarify a variety 
of ideas and practices. Perhaps its most stimulating and hearten- 
ing conclusion was Robert Leigh’s discovery or re-statement of 
the Library Faith: that ‘‘throughout the years librarians have 
transformed their concept of function into a dynamic faith... . 
It consists of a belief in the virtue of the printed word, especially 


Note: A dedicatory speech in honor of DePauw University’s new Roy O. 
West Library building, Greencastle, Indiana, 19 October 1956. 
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of the book, the reading of which is held to be good in itself or 
from its reading flows that which is good.’’ Then as he re- 
viewed the facts and the difficulties encountered, Professor Leigh 
concluded that: ‘‘Interpreted modestly, in terms of the obvious 
value of providing ready materials for seekers after knowledge 


to serve a variety of individual purposes, the public librarian has 
seen his faith justified daily in good works. In its more ambitious 
form as a belief in the power of books to transform common atti- 
tudes, to combat evils or to raise the cultural level, the public 
librarian’s faith has in it an element of magic in words as sub- 
stitutes for realities.’’ 

I have the feeling, perhaps incorrect, that to the social scientist 
and the experienced investigator of institutional phenomena, 
concerned with measurement and evaluation in human affairs, 
there may be something quixotic about this dynamic faith in the 
magic of books. At least I sense enough deep scepticism, even 
scorn in some quarters, towards the essential magic in books and 
reading and the capacity of books to transform, that perhaps I 
may be excused for taking your time to present an affirmation 
of faith in the more ambitious belief stated by Professor Leigh. 
At worst I may tilt at windmills. In speaking to you in this vein 
I by no means feel that I am saying anything wise or anything 
new. Mainly I will read a bit to you from some truly wise and 
perceptive writers, mostly from modern poets but occasionally 
from humane and eloquent scholars, in an attempt to assure you, 
or reassure you, that there is an element of magic in books and 
that they do indeed transform the lives of men. We hear enough, 
perhaps too much, about these matters from the social scientist. 
The point of view and vision of the poet and humanist may help 
to leaven the loaf and give us heart. 

Before I go too far however in appearing to discount unfairly 
the view of social science, let me say that David Rissman in his 
‘Individualism Reconsidered’’ has an intriguing essay on ‘‘ Book- 
worms and the Social Soil’’ that might well be my text today. 

It may well be that tests and surveys will reveal that on the 
average the library makes no clear impact on the social group, 
that there is no measurable betterment induced by reading. But 
literature and history, and our hearts too, reveal many indivi- 
duals who have felt the magical spark through reading and have 
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found a source of deep satisfaction in books. In serving those 
individuals, librarians have done an important job. 

As Richard Eberhart has said in poetic pun: ‘‘They will have 
to learn to measure less/And that the heart of man is measure- 
less.’’ 

A concern for the individual and for the measureless soul of 
man and not merely for the social group that is susceptible of 
measurement—such a concern is not merely sentimental, although 
at present it may not be fashionable. It is a basic human con- 
cern and can be guided by wisdom and experience, not merely 
by personal sympathy. Man is to be sure a social animal, but we 
hear too much of this, and other animals are social also. It is 
never absurd to recall that man’s dignity and immortality lie in 
his individuality. It may be helpful on occasion to recall that 
man is also a lonely animal and that there is a place for loneli- 
ness even in this social world. 

Richard Eberhart again has said, in a poem called ‘‘The 
Human Being is a Lonely Creature’’: 

It is borne in upon me that pain 
Is essential. The bones refuse to act. 
Recalcitrancy is life’s fine flower. 
The human being is a lonely creature. 


Or in this vein remember William Carlos Williams in his poem 


” 


**Danse Russe,’’ where ‘‘singing softly’’ to himself, he says: ‘‘I 
am lonely, lonely,/I was born to be lonely,/I am best so!’’... 
Who shall say I am not/The happy genius of my household?”’ 

This is of course a familiar concept to any thoughtful person, 
but as I say, it is out of fashion today, and librarians would do 
well to recall it, because reading is indeed the personal and 
lonely pleasure par excellence. The library makes a significant 
contribution by offering an oasis and a place of quiet and dignity 
for the solitary reader who may be lost in magical communion 
with a book. The bell does not always toll, and man is in many 
ways an island unto himself. 

Of reading as the personal and lonely pleasure, you probably 
all know Robert Hillyer’s nostalgic verse, ‘‘In My Library, Late 
Afternoon.’’ I’ll merely remind you of it, with excerpts: 


In the dim library, my younger self 
Drifts with possessive hands from shelf to shelf, 
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Haunting familiar volumes, he can quote them 

More eloquently than the men who wrote them, 

Because he adds a private overtone 

From old associations of his own. 

A four-line epigram by Francis Quarles 

Glows with the winter sunset on the Charles 
* * 7 * 


The notion that old books can be bewitched 
By aspects of a life they have enriched 
Might strike the casual reader... 

As somewhat morbid... 


As spokesman here for the scholar and teacher let me propose 
the distinguished Scottish biologist F. Fraser Darling who re- 
acted thus after returning to an academic center following a long 


succession of field trips: ‘‘ What a dissipation library reading can 


become! It is a relaxed occupation in which time stands still and 
the outer world is forgotten. There is the quiet library cubicle 
and the shelves, the stuff one keeps finding and cannot resist read- 
ing, taking the mind far out into the fields of the imagination.’’ 
[t is perhaps in keeping with—or could it be the result of ?—such 
a point of view that Mr. Darling’s writings are not technical and 
not cranky but suffused with wisdom and illuminated with a style 
that makes them rewarding for both general reader and special- 
ist. If here at DePauw you can graduate young people who will 
have found in a library cubicle an opportunity to take ‘‘the mind 
far out into the fields of the imagination,’’ this new library build- 
ing will have served its purpose well. 

Children’s librarians in particular have much to offer in this 
regard, I would suggest; and I mention them here particularly 
because part of the genius of American librarianship lies in its 
unity of effort and its sense of common basic goals which we all 
pursue whether we are concerned with books for children, or col- 
lege students or adults. In these days when for the child all is 
social living and group play and directed activity, the library 
can and should afford a saving grace and a haven for the sensi- 
tive and dreaming child. How many of you know Randall Jar- 
rell’s poem ‘‘The Carnegie Library, Juvenile Division’’? Here 
he says is the building where: 


The soot drifted from the engines to the marble 
The readers climbed to: stone, and the sooty casts 
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(Dark absent properties confused with crates 
And rest-rooms in the darkness of a basement, 
And constant in their senseless line, like dates: 
A past that puzzles no one, or a child) 


This is the building, but inside are the ‘‘Children who haunt 
this fire-sale of the centuries’’; inside are the books which reveal 
the ‘‘country the child thought life/And wished for and crept 
to out of his own life—.’’ And then the poet continues saying: 
‘‘Surely you recognize in these the hole/That widens in the mid- 
dle of a field/To that one country where the poor see gold?”’ 

Here indeed is the high function of books, a function that is 
magical and that fulfills a deep and important human need, a 
need that the poet perhaps can perceive and measure more surely 
than the statistician and the formal educator. How ironic it 
would be if in our library service to children—that service which 
is the crowning glory of American librarianship—how ironic if 
we should become so filled with moral earnestness and the concept 
of ‘‘social living’’ that we should return to the purposeful and 
moral 19th-century attitude toward children’s reading. Let us 
rather hope that children’s rooms in libraries remain places of 
joy, remain a ‘‘country the child thought life/And wished for 
and crept to out of his own life.”’ 

The English novelist Graham Greene wrote in his ‘‘ Lost Child- 
hood’’ that, ‘‘In childhood all books are books of divination. .. .”’ 
For children books are true magic, and Mr. Greene recalls 
sharply the time when a particular book actually transformed 
him : ‘‘But when—perhaps I was fourteen by that time—I took 
Miss Marjorie Bowen’s The Viper of Milan from the library shelf, 
the future for better or worse really struck. From that moment 
I began to write. All other possible futures slid away.’’ Who 
will say that books fail to transform? Edmund Wilson has ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I think it is a pity that [young people today] do not 
learn to read for pleasure....’’ I suggest they don’t because to- 
day we tend to justify primarily the purposeful values in read- 
ing, the social values. We try perhaps too hard to select just 
‘*good’’ reading when maybe this blunts the youthful enthusi- 
asm. Ready skill or capacity for reading requires much willing 
and enthusiastic practice. True taste, like virtue, cannot come 
from a cloistered experience with only the pre-selected and the 
good. 
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Another great English novelist, E. M. Forster, wrote in his old 
age: ‘‘I could lecture to you now on the ‘‘Swiss Family Robin- 
son’’ and it would be a glowing lecture, because of the emotions 
felt in boyhood. ... That is my eternal summer.’’ The chil- 
dren’s library should offer each child his own ‘‘eternal summer.’’ 

In another poem Richard Eberhart proclaims: 


Then in the buckle of tragedy, 
In multifarious instances, 

May not a furtive mark on paper 
Speak for the dignity of man? 


He speaks here of poetry, of literature, of man’s high imagina- 
tion as recorded in books, of the kind of book which performs 
magic when it strikes the human mind. 

In our concern for adult education and for providing informa- 
tion that is clear and significant and unbiased, librarians per- 
form a great service. Robert Leigh is correct in noting that ‘‘in 
terms of the obvious value of providing ready materials for seek- 
ers after knowledge, . . . the public librarian has seen his faith 
justified in good works.’’ But we must not forget to cater also 


to imagination, which is more important than information and 
knowledge. 
As Lawrence Durrell has said in his ‘‘Sappho 


99, 


Knowledge to knowledge gives only hard fact, 
Cold cash, profit and loss. 

We have toured knowledge in philosophy, 
Comfort in science, art in technique. 

There remains some other thing, some other way 
To make them all related to the whole 

So that in them we get our joy at last 

And do not feel we are wasting: 


Librarians must not forget this ‘‘other way,’’ the magical way 
of imagination, the way to ‘‘joy.’’ 

**Joy’’: here is a key word. G. M. Trevelyan, the wise old 
man among English historians, recently wrote an essay called 
**A Layman’s Love of Letters,’’ a sort of paean to the joy that 
the individual can find for himself in reading. Said he: ‘‘I have 
now for seventy-two years lived and had my being in English 
literature, particularly English poetry.’’ Here is a sage who 
perceives no false dichotomy between literature and life, who 
scorns the assumption that words are ‘‘substitutes for reality.’’ 
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Words and books are not necessarily ‘‘substitutes for reality.’’ 
They are, or should be, an essential part of reality. One need not 
be a philosopher or an eccentric to know that the whole of life 
and reality encompasses the external world of action and events 
and the internal world of perception and imagination. My main 
message to you this evening then is that of all people librarians 
should not be led astray on this point. They should continue to 
extol the virtues of books and reading and the magical properties 
they release in the individual human spirit. 

Of what a lifetime of reading meant to him, Professor Trevel- 
yan went on to say, ‘‘It is joy, joy in our inmost heart. It isa 
passion like love, or it is nothing....’’ For him poetry was the 
thing, but he never questioned the right of individual taste. He 
continued that ‘‘ while you are young and all the poets are around 
you waiting to be read, find out what you can love, seeking joy 
in the springtime, and love it.... What an immense and varie- 
gated landscape is stretched around you for your delight. It is 
all free for you to search, of infinite variety in its appeal... . 
Search it and enjoy it. It has been to me a great part of the 
value of life, and may it be the same to you.’’ 

What greater service can librarians perform than providing 
the opportunity for each man to find his own ‘‘joy in the spring- 
time,’’ each child his ‘‘eternal summer,’’ through books? 

As a perceptive and joyful reader, Professor Trevelyan real- 
ized, as I would have you realize this evening, that this is a mat- 
ter for the individual, not for the social group: ‘‘In the long run 
it all rests on you readers. You and no one else can work out 
your own individual salvation. Read . . . assiduously, not re- 
gardless of advice, but quite regardless of prohibitions, till you 
find out, each for yourself, what appeals to you. It is an in- 
dividual matter... .’’ 

Robert Hillyer has said in verse: ‘‘ Unswayed by critics and by 
vogue undaunted/I am content among the books I’ve haunted :/ 
In them my cumulative past shall live.’’ 

Compare with Professor Trevelyan’s warm words these of the 
English author and critic, Laurence Housman, in his essay called, 
appropriately for our purposes this évening, ‘‘Life and Litera- 
ture.’’ I merely quote: 


Life is very interesting, and very puzzling; and the deeper 
one goes into it, the more puzzling it becomes; and the most 
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puzzling thing in life is human nature itself. To under- 
stand life, in any worthwhile way, we must also have some 
understanding of human nature—the more the better. 

Now the history of human nature is best found in books 
ae You cannot look back without books. Man’s under- 
standing of past ages has come to us mainly through books, 
with painting and architecture as their assistants... But 
if you want to get at human nature through books, and ask 
what books, I cannot rightly tell you. You must find your 
own way. Practice will teach you. 

The individual’s joy in reading that I encourage requires then 
a wide opportunity for free choice of books, the avoidance of too 
narrow and too rigid prescription, the avoidance of a school- 
masterly dependence on selected lists, on standardized best read- 
ings. Organized conformity in ‘‘good taste’’ can be as stifling 


as conformity in low taste, perhaps more stifling. 

Randall Jarrell, after castigating the critics, complains that 
“‘some of their constant readers are so serious, responsible and 
timid about reading a great work that they start out on it with 
a white hunter, native bearers and a $10,000 policy they bought 
from the insurance-machine at the airport. The critics got back 
[from the dangerous trek], but who knows whether [the inex- 


perienced readers] will be able to?’’ 

There is no joy in this kind of reading. This is textbook read- 
ing. And clearly there is no joy in reading The Fifty Great 
Books—no joy, no freeing of the spirit and imagination, only 
high seriousness and conformity. Perhaps there is a place for 
The Fifty Great Books and for moral earnestness, but the library, 
I urge, should provide a larger and freer arena where the in- 
dividual spirit can blossom, where individual taste can develop 
and where the lonely reader can seek his own joy. 

An Anglo-American Professor, David Daiches, has said: ‘‘ Ed- 
ucation does not consist in knowing a series of books, however 
good, but in the acquisition of certain habits of mind and certain 
kinds of intellectual responsibility and aesthetic awareness.’’ 
In making this statement Professor Daiches is objecting to the 
carefully selected Great Books idea. He continues: ‘‘ Students, 
for example, should be encouraged to read around a subject and 
discouraged from believing that any classroom presentation is 
more than the most fragmentary introduction to be followed up 
by personal investigation in the library. Good reading rooms, 
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with the books on open shelves, are essential. Students must 
learn to browse among the literature of a subject, discovering as 
they do that some books are to be read carefully and others 
merely thumbed through. Alternate reading and browsing in an 
open-access library is a liberal education in itself. The rigorous 
ploughing through an assigned reading list, though of course 
important, is only half the battle.’’ 

These affirmative words are worth repeating this evening be- 
cause, in face of the increase in open-stack undergraduate li- 
braries in American universities since 1940, there has developed 
a new pessimism in very recent years. The strongest objection 
to the position presented by Professor Daiches has come, inter- 
estingly enough, from the same university that fostered The 
Great Books program. 

Writing in College and Research Inbraries in July 1953 an 
officer of the University of Chicago Library reviewed the disap- 
pointment felt by his colleagues in the face of relatively slight use 
of general, unassigned books in Chicago’s college library and 
suggested that this situation had led to abandonment of the pro- 
gram in 1949. He concluded that the librarian’s job is not that 


of ‘‘conjuring up devices (some of them misguided) designed to 
lure undergraduates into the library,’’ and he suggested that we 
should ‘‘accept the fact .. . that only a relatively few under- 
graduates read beyond the course requirements [and] that in 
adult life only a relatively few people read and utilize the know!- 


edge gained from reading... .’’ And finally he asks, ‘‘Should 
we not ask whether reading or not reading is associated with the 
basic temperament and personality and mental equipment of the 
person and is therefore a characteristic incapable of alteration by 
librarians or anyone else?’’ It is worth noting here that the 
Publie Library Inquiry reminds us once more of the fact, or 
should I say presumed fact, that only a select group in the com- 
munity reads usefully and that we might best give this group our 
attention. 

The librarians at Chicago are right in wondering and in ques- 
tioning, but I urge that their dyspeptic conclusion betrays a 
shocking lack of faith in education itself, in the individual spirit, 
in any but the euratorial tasks of libraries and in the very genius 
of American education. I urge that if we concern ourselves with 
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the individual, rather than with the norm or mode and mean of 
the group, we shall find sufficient cases of magical excitement 
through reading, often through chance reading rather than di- 
rected reading, to justify all we can do to provide clear oppor- 
tunities for the mingling of books and readers. These oppor- 
tunities we can and should provide for all and not merely for 
an enlightened intellectual elite. I should not be so concerned 
about this dire pronouncement from Chicago if I had not re- 
cently heard of similar thinking at a state university library long 
famous for its effective service to undergraduates. I will only 
point out that in my own university the recent provision of an 
open-stack undergraduate library resulted in a thirty per cent 
increase in the use of general, unassigned books. Something can 
be done to encourage reading, and if we propose to be librarians, 
we should do something other than classify books and organize 
audio-visual centers. 

Thus I greet you optimistically this evening. Your new li- 
brary building is, and should be, an affirmation of the values I 
am trying to describe—the values of wide reading, of ready ac- 
cess to books, of individual opportunity to learn and to grow 
through books. The college library, as compared with the uni- 
versity library, can concentrate its best efforts on students. The 
clear focus of its efforts can be on creating an atmosphere—an 
atmosphere in which books and reading have vital meaning. 

An essential purpose of a liberal education such as you offer 
here at DePauw is, I propose, so to stimulate young people with 
an interest in reading that on graduation they can continue, with 
zest and usefulness, to read and thus to continue the process of 
education into adult years. There is no greater indictment of 
the low state of much of our so-called higher education these days 
than the practical illiteracy of the average college alumnus. On 
the other hand, there is no greater opportunity and responsibility 
for higher education today than the development of a literate 
body of alumni who have learned how to educate themselves con- 
tinuously in this ever-changing world. Here the library has its 
dominant role in a liberal arts college. 

Let me here interject the obvious—that the mere presence of 
an inviting and efficient library will not absolve the faculty of all 
responsibility. The library offers a facility which may indeed 
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catch the imagination of the unusual student and lead him out 
into the paths of the imagination, but if this process is to work 
effectively throughout the student body and throughout the four 
years of schooling, the faculty must share closely and actively 
in an educational program that stresses the values of reading. 
The faculty must help create the climate. They must somehow 
assure the student of economics, for instance, that the systems 
he studies now will not be the systems with which he will grapple 
in another decade, that he can meet the future effectively only if 
he learns now how to seek out knowledge in books for himself. 

I have said something about the values in casual rather than 
directed reading. Let me return to that theme and drive it home 
with another quotation from the poetry of Randall Jarrell, this 
time from his charming poem ‘‘A Girl in a Library.’’ 

Assignments, 
Recipes 

the Official Rulebook 
of Basketball—ah, let them go; you needn’t mind. 
The soul has no assignments, neither cooks 
Nor referees: it wastes its time. 

It wastes its time. 
Here in this enclave there are centuries 
For you to waste: the short and narrow stream 
Of Life meanders into a thousand valleys 
Of all that was, or might have been, or is to be. 
The books, just leafed through, whisper endlessly .. . 
* * * » * 

In rooms alone, in galleries, in libraries, 
In tears, in searchings of the heart, in staggering joys 
We memorize once more our old creation, 
Humanity: 

Here in verse is something of what Professor Daiches values— 
‘*The books, just leafed through, whisper endlessly... .’’ And 
perhaps it is this whispering that produces what another poet, 
R. P. Blackmur, has called ‘‘The comfortable noise long reading 
makes/brimming within the inward ear.’’ Here is no mere 
ploughing through assigned lists, no joyless pursuit of Fifty 
Great Books. Here the soul just ‘‘ wastes its time’’—and this is 
good. Here in loneliness, ‘‘In rooms alone’’ and ‘‘in libraries 

. We memorize once more our old creation, Humanity.”’ 

At this point I can’t help inserting a poem which comes im- 
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the individual, rather than with the norm or mode and mean of 
the group, we shall find sufficient cases of magical excitement 
through reading, often through chance reading rather than di- 
rected reading, to justify all we can do to provide clear oppor- 
tunities for the mingling of books and readers. These oppor- 
tunities we can and should provide for all and not merely for 
an enlightened intellectual elite. I should not be so concerned 
about this dire pronouncement from Chicago if I had not re- 
cently heard of similar thinking at a state university library long 
famous for its effective service to undergraduates. I will only 
point out that in my own university the recent provision of an 
open-stack undergraduate library resulted in a thirty per cent 
increase in the use of general, unassigned books. Something can 
be done to encourage reading, and if we propose to be librarians, 
we should do something other than classify books and organize 
audio-visual centers. 

Thus I greet you optimistically this evening. Your new li- 
brary building is, and should be, an affirmation of the values I 
am trying to describe—the values of wide reading, of ready ac- 
cess to books, of individual opportunity to learn and to grow 
through books. The college library, as compared with the uni- 
versity library, can concentrate its best efforts on students. The 
clear focus of its efforts can be on creating an atmosphere—an 
atmosphere in which books and reading have vital meaning. 

An essential purpose of a liberal education such as you offer 
here at DePauw is, I propose, so to stimulate young people with 
an interest in reading that on graduation they can continue, with 
zest and usefulness, to read and thus to continue the process of 
education into adult years. There is no greater indictment of 
the low state of much of our so-called higher education these days 
than the practical illiteracy of the average college alumnus. On 
the other hand, there is no greater opportunity and responsibility 
for higher education today than the development of a literate 
body of alumni who have learned how to educate themselves con- 
tinuously in this ever-changing world. Here the library has its 
dominant role in a liberal arts college. 

Let me here interject the obvious—that the mere presence of 
an inviting and efficient library will not absolve the faculty of all 
responsibility. The library offers a facility which may indeed 
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catch the imagination of the unusual student and lead him out 
into the paths of the imagination, but if this process is to work 
effectively throughout the student body and throughout the four 
years of schooling, the faculty must share closely and actively 
in an educational program that stresses the values of reading. 
The faculty must help create the climate. They must somehow 
assure the student of economics, for instance, that the systems 
he studies now will not be the systems with which he will grapple 
in another decade, that he can meet the future effectively only if 
he learns now how to seek out knowledge in books for himself. 

I have said something about the values in casual rather than 
directed reading. Let me return to that theme and drive it home 
with another quotation from the poetry of Randall Jarrell, this 
time from his charming poem ‘‘ A Girl in a Library.’’ 

Assignments, 
Recipes 

the Official Rulebook 
of Basketball—ah, let them go; you needn’t mind. 
The soul has no assignments, neither cooks 
Nor referees: it wastes its time. 

It wastes its time. 
Here in this enclave there are centuries 
For you to waste: the short and narrow stream 
Of Life meanders into a thousand valleys 
Of all that was, or might have been, or is to be. 
The books, just leafed through, whisper endlessly .. . 
~ * * * * 

In rooms alone, in galleries, in libraries, 
In tears, in searchings of the heart, in staggering joys 
We memorize once more our old creation, 
Humanity: 

Here in verse is something of what Professor Daiches values— 
‘‘The books, just leafed through, whisper endlessly... .’’ And 
perhaps it is this whispering that produces what another poet, 
R. P. Blackmur, has called ‘‘The comfortable noise long reading 
makes/brimming within the inward ear.’’ Here is no mere 
ploughing through assigned lists, no joyless pursuit of Fifty 
Great Books. Here the soul just ‘‘ wastes its time’’—and this is 
good. Here in loneliness, ‘‘In rooms alone’’ and ‘‘in libraries 
. We memorize once more our old creation, Humanity.’’ 

At this point I can’t help inserting a poem which comes im- 
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mediately to mind on hearing Jarrell’s ‘‘A Girl in a Library.”’ 
This poem is by Kenneth Rexroth, a learned and wide-reading 
San Franciscan, whose apartment is stacked with orange crates 
full of books and who understands both the value and the intri- 
cacies of libraries and even of inter-library loans. Called ‘‘ Fur- 
ther Advantages of Learning,’’ this is a poem I would use as a 
text in describing a good academic library. To me it seems in 
rich and human terms to include all the vital aspects of such a 
library. 
(1) 

One day in the Library, 

Puzzled and distracted, 

Leafing through a dull book, 

I came on a picture 

Of the vase containing 

Buddha’s relics. A chill 

Passed over me. I was 

Haunted by the touch of 

A calm I cannot know, 

The opening into that 

Busy place of a better world. 


At this break in the poem I can’t help emphasizing a few points. 
‘*A chill passed over me’’: here is the sudden, magical, unex- 
pected insight that reading can bring. And here again is some- 
one casually leafing through a book and in so doing finding the 
meaning of reality, not just words. 

3ut there are still ‘‘ Further Advantages of Learning’’: 


(2) 
Another day, deep in the stacks, 
Where no one had come for years, 
Walled in by the forbidding tomes 
Of Migne’s Patrologia, 
I stood, reading the heart tearing 
Plaints of Abailard. All at once 
I realized that for some time 
I had been smelling a sweet, light 
Perfume, very faint, and very chic; 
And then I heard the shiver 
Of thin bracelets, and a murmur 
That went on and paused and went on again; 
And discovered that beyond me 
In the next aisle a boy and girl 
Made love in the most remote 
Corner of knowledge. 
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Actually I need say little more than this to you this evening— 
certainly I can say nothing better—about the intimate, heart- 
warming and magical cycle set up by books and reading. Only 
poets, from Keats reading Chapman’s Homer for the first time to 
Rexroth finding the calm of Buddha in a book, can set into a 
poem the purest quality of this experience; but the experience 
itself comes to all of us at one time or another if we read sensi- 
tively and widely, if by reading we multiply our own limited ex- 
perience in time and space by sharing and absorbing the expe- 
riences, the hopes and despairs, of other men and especially those 
of men more perceptive than we. 

Only a poet can so clearly and surely show us the emotional 
unity and continuity between the loves of Abailard and Heloise 
and the loves of a boy and girl in a library of today, but each of 
us can increase the overtones of his own emotional life by sharing 
that of Abailard. 

Here is what Emily Dickinson had to say in more general tone 
on the same theme, in a poem called simply ‘‘A Book.’’ 


He ate and drank the precious words, 
His spirit grew robust; 

He knew no more that he was poor, 
Nor that his frame was dust. 

He danced along the dingy days, 
And this bequest of wings 

Was but a book. What liberty 

A loosened spirit brings! 


Yes, the poets understand, and so do the thoughtful and hu- 
mane scholars understand how vital reading can be to the human 
spirit. The wise Professor E. R. Curtius in a powerful review 
of ‘‘ European Literature and the Latin Middle Ages’’ traces the 
persistence of the Book as a Symbol, of Writing and the Book in 
metaphoric language, from classical times until the writings of 
Goethe, finding in man’s frequent use of the book as a symbol in 
his writings clear indication of the central importance the book 
has held throughout most of civilization. Says he: ‘‘ Every true 
humanism delights simultaneously in the world and in the book. 
The richness of the world and of life is reflected for it in the 
treasures and the springs of power of the literary tradition, its 
assimilation, continuation and transformation.’’ ‘‘Simultaneous 
delight in the world and in the book.’’ Here again we find no 
confusion between the word and reality. And great scholar that 
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he is, not pedant, Professor Curtius urges that ‘‘the study of lit- 
erature ought to... give the student joy and make him marvel 
at beauties which he did not even suspect.’’ Persistently here 
we find the thought of joy—joy in the individual heart, as the 
true end of books and of reading. 

Elsewhere Randall Jarrell, to whom I turn frequently, has said ; 


The soul learns fortitude in libraries, 
Enduring patience in another’s pain, 

And pity for the lives we do not change: 
And that the world would be, if it were real. 


Who knows which is words and which is reality? For Mr. Jar- 
rell will find in books and in libraries, ‘‘ And that the world would 
be, if it were real.’’ 

In similar vein of children and the library he has said: 


We learned from you so much about so many things 
But never what we were; and yet you made us that. 
We found in you the knowledge for a life 

But not the will to use it in our lives 

That were always, somehow, so different from the books. 
We learn from you to understand, but not to change. 


Another poet, William Carlos Williams, says of books: 


Books will give rest sometimes against 
The uproar of water falling 
And righting itself to refall filling 
The mind with its reverberation 
shaking stone. 


May I here remind you of Kenneth Rexroth’s experience, when 
‘*puzzled and distracted,’’ of finding in a book ‘‘A calm I ean- 
not know.’’ May I remind you of Emily Dickinson’s ‘‘ His spirit 
grew robust.’’ 

There has crept on to the scene recently a shocking word ‘‘bib- 
liotherapy’’—mindful of physiotherapy, aquatherapy and the 
rest of the tribe. And certainly in books and reading there is 
much that is richly therapeutic. Remember Jarrell’s lines—‘‘the 
soul learns fortitude in libraries,’’ and Williams’ ‘‘Books will 
give rest sometimes against/the uproar.’’ 

In a recent eloquent essay ‘‘Of Men and Books’’ Professor Ar- 
nold Rowbotham reminds us how for Montaigne his library ‘‘is 
my comfort in old age and solitude.... It blunts the edge of 
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grief ... and diverts my troublesome fancies.’’ And how in an- 
other age Montesquieu felt likewise: ‘‘I have never had any grief 
that I could not dissipate by an hour’s reading.’’ 

Yes, books can be therapeutic, but how much more important 
that librarians employ preventive medicine and by the early ap- 
plication of books help develop young minds that need no cure 
or can seek their own. How much better than prescribing bib- 
liotherapy in mental institutions. Let us prescribe for everyone 
the books which reveal reality, ‘‘And that the world would be, 
if it were real.”’ 

All I would say this evening has been stated most richly in 
verse by William Carlos Williams in Book III of ‘‘Paterson.’’ 
Let me close with what he has to say, but let me first, at the risk 
of being too school-masterly myself, remind you that this is no 
simple poet and no simple poem. Williams is ever in revolt 
against tradition and in search of an organic American verse. 
His scorn for tradition leads him to say harsh words about the 
stifling effect of texts and commentaries, such as this, and li- 
braries in this regard; but remember that the whole inspiration 
of Paterson III is from within a library, that the poet writes as 


he sits and reads and observes in the library. Like Montaigne at 
times, ‘‘he refuses—so he says—to be tyrannized by [books]. 
But ... he returns again and again.’’ 

Thus ‘‘A Cool of Books—To Lead the Mind Away’’: 


A cool of books 
will sometimes lead the mind to libraries 
of a hot afternoon, if books can be found 
cool to the sense to lead the mind away, 


For there is a wind or ghost of a wind 
in all books echoing the life 
there, a high wind that fills the tubes 
of the ear until we think we hear a wind, 
actual 
to lead the mind away. 


Drawn from the streets we break off 
our minds’ seclusion and are taken up by 
the books’ winds, seeking, seeking 
down the wind 
until we are unaware which is the wind and 
which the wind’s power over us 
to lead the mind away. 
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and there grows in the mind 
a scent, it may be, of locust blossoms 
whose perfume is itself a wind moving 
to lead the mind away. 


To this I need add little more. Let me conclude by bringing 
us directly to the matter of education through books with this 
comment made by Dylan Thomas shortly before his early death: 
‘‘My education was the liberty I had to read indiscriminately 
and all the time, with my eyes hanging out.’’ DePauw has built 
a powerful instrument for freeing human minds, a powerful in- 
strument for liberal education, a powerful instrument for taking 
“‘the mind far out into the fields of the imagination.’’ May gen- 
erations of DePauw students come to this fine new library ‘‘with 
their eyes hanging out.’’ We salute you and wish you good 
reading. 

For permission to reprint above quotations from copyrighted modern 
poetry, acknowledgment is made as follows: 

From the work of Lawrence Durrell, to the author and Messrs. Faber and 
Faber, Ltd.: ‘‘Sappho, a Play in Verse,’’ Faber and Faber, 1950. 

From the work of Randall Jarrell, to the author, to the Dial Press, Inc., 
and to Harcourt, Brace and Company, Ine.: ‘‘ Little Friend, Little Friend,’’ 
Dial Press, 1945, ‘‘The Seven-League Crutches,’’ Harcourt, Brace, 1951. 

From the work of Robert Hillyer, to the author and The Atlantic Monthly. 

From the work of Emily Dickinson, to Little, Brown & Company: ‘‘ Poems 
by Emily Dickinson,’’ Little, Brown & Co. 

From the work of Richard Eberhart, to the author and the Oxford Press, 
Ine.: ‘‘ Undereliff, Poems 1946-1953,’’ Oxford, 1954. 

From the work of Kenneth Rexroth, to the author and New Directions: 
‘*The Signature of All Things,’’ New Directions, 1950. 

From the work of William Carlos Williams, to the author and New Di- 
rections: ‘‘Paterson III,’’ New Directions, 1949. 





AMONG THE COLLEGES 


NTIOCH COLLEGE will receive a three-year grant of $34,700 

from The Fund for the Advancement of Education for its 
Antioch Education Abroad program which begins next fall. The 
grant will be used to supplement the college’s budget for its 
education abroad program during the first three experimental 
years with the belief that the program will be self-supporting at 
the end of that time. 


ARNARD COLLEGE received a gift of $750,000 from the 

Adele and Arthur Lehman Foundation to be used towards 
construction of the new library and classroom building on the 
campus. 


BISMINGHAM-SOUTHERN COLLEGE has received a grant 

of $25,000 from the United States Steel Foundation, Inc., to 
be used at the discretion of the college. Currently the college is 
conducting a drive for $350,000 which will be matched by $175,- 
000 from the Rockefeller Foundation. 


BLACKBURN COLLEGE students have started construction 

on Carl Graham Hall, a men’s dormitory, to be built like 
the recently completed science building, entirely by students. 
The college has received a bequest of $100,000 from Mrs. Ruth 
Jones Allison, of Chicago, as an endowment for the maintenance 
of Jones-Allison Hall which was a gift from Mrs. Allison and 
her father, George Herbert Jones. A scholarship fund of $25,- 
000 was received from the late Nellie Van Meter of Tolono, 
Illinois. 


BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY is inaugurating a two-fold experi- 
ment in education at its swmmer school: all courses are to be 
offered within the framework of Institutes embodying unifying 
themes; secondly, limited classes are to be open to qualified un- 
dergraduate and graduate students as well as to non-degree 
candidates who cannot attend school at any other time. 


(CARLETON COLLEGE has been awarded a three-year grant 
of $22,300 for its department of biology by the National Sci- 
383 
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ence Foundation for the purpose of encouraging basic research 
in biology by undergraduate and high school students. The 
college has been awarded a $14,400 grant from The Fund for the 
Advancement of Education on the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Utilization of College Teaching Resources to be used to 
conduct three one-year (or six semester) courses featuring four- 
to six-week periods of completely independent study for students. 


(COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA and SAINT MARY’S COL- 

LEGE of Minnesota have received a $36,000 grant from the 
Louis W. and Maud Hill Family Foundation to finance a Coop- 
erative Laboratory Center for Language Proficiency and the 
Study of Foreign Culture. 


FAIRLEIGH DICKINSON UNIVERSITY and Venezuela’s 

two leading universities have recently established ties of 
friendship and cooperation. One of the initial gestures of Cen- 
tral University, Caracas, was to present Fairleigh Dickinson 
with some thirty volumes recently published by the Central Uni- 
versity, including the writings, autobiography and official biog- 
raphy of Simon Bolivar, the Great Liberator of Latin America, 
who was born in Caracas. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE has been offered a gift of $125,000 

. by the Marquis Foundation for the rebuilding of the east 
wing of South College, contingent upon the college’s alumni 
fund raising another $125,000 for that purpose. 


EBANON VALLEY COLLEGE has received $25,000 for an 

endowment fund for two tuition scholarships from Dr. Vivia 
B. Appleton and her sister, Miss Elizabeth Appleton, of Hono- 
lulu, in memory of their parents. 


LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE received $80,000 from the Epis- 
copal areas of the A.M.E. Zion Church. 


MACMURRAY COLLEGE for women will open a coordinate 
men’s college when the first 100 new students report for 
classes next fall. College officials plan to limit enrolment to 600 
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male students by 1965 in this first system of coordinate educa- 
tion in the Midwest. The two colleges will remain largely inde- 
pendent of each other yet cooperate in many areas with relation- 
ships similar to those at Harvard-Radcliffe and Brown-Pem- 
broke. 


ARY MANSE COLLEGE recently opened a new addition to 
Lourdes Hall, the residence hall on the campus. 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY will conduct a study of 

the numerous overseas activities of American universities 
with a grant of $268,400 from Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. This award is one of Carnegie Corporation grants in the 
international field totaling more than $1,000,000. 


NEBRASKA WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY announced receipt 

of a $35,000 grant from the Woods Charitable Fund, Inc., 
of Lincoln. The money was granted at the rate of $7,000 a year 
over a five-year period to undergird an expanded program of 
counseling and guidance for Wesleyan students. The university 
reports that gifts totaling $197,360 for the first six months of its 
present fiscal year represent an amount nearly double that of 
the previous year. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY and Oxford University 

will cooperate in a new American history fellowship pro- 
gram for Oxford graduates. The George W. Ochs-Oakes Senior 
scholarship has enabled Queens College of Oxford, to establish 
a program involving one year of graduate study at Oxford and 
a second year at Northwestern. It is designed to encourage in- 
creased study of American history by English scholars and will 
be awarded irrespective of their previous course of study or their 
intended career. 


CCIDENTAL COLLEGE has accepted $50,000 for the estab- 
lishment of an endowment fund for American studies to be 


known as the McAlister Fund. The gift is from Mrs. Upshur’s 
estate and is in memory of William H. McAlister and his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Amelie McAlister Upshur. 
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MONA COLLEGE has received an anonymous gift of $1,- 
000,000 for the construction of a new physics and mathe- 
matics building. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, Connecticut, will soon begin construc- 

tion of the 60-foot Downes Memorial Clock Tower. The 
tower, which will be a modified version of the Edward III Tower 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, England, is a gift of the late 
Louis W. Downes of Providence, R.I., an alumnus and former 
life trustee of the college. 


UNIVERSITY OF BRIDGEPORT, with a $19,000 grant re- 

ceived from The Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
will conduct an experimental study relating to the effective use 
of part-time teachers. Recently the university conducted cor- 
nerstone ceremonies for three buildings valued at $1,700,000— 
two women’s dormitories and a dining hall. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE has published in its 

Alumnus a pictorial essay entitled ‘‘Profit Greater Than 
Gold.’’ The essay comprises selected portions of President 
Johnson’s annual report illustrated with photographs by Rich- 


ard D. Merritt. 


[UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH Schools of Engineering and 

Mines have received from the Westinghouse Educational 
Foundation grants totaling $140,000 in support of two professor- 
ships over the next five years—in electrical engineering and in 
mechanical engineering. 


Ww! LLIAMS COLLEGE is giving the largest single-year fac- 

ulty pay raise in its history, including a maximum of $13,- 
000 for full professors, to meet what President James P. Baxter, 
III, has termed ‘‘. . . the most serious problem of all .. . to hold 
the best teachers we have now, and to attract men of similar 
quality in the future.’’ 


ESHIVA UNIVERSITY announced a $1,000,000 project, in 

cooperation with the New York City Board of Education and 
seven other leading school systems, to provide young men and 
women planning to teach with the opportunity to ‘‘earn while 
they learn.’’ The program will be subsidized in part by a $500,- 
000 grant from the Ford Foundation’s Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education. 





NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Aleorn Agricultural and Mechanical College, Lorman, Mississippi. 
J. D. Boyd. 

Babson Institute of Business Administration, Babson Park, Mas- 
sachusetts. Gordon M. Trim. 

Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg, Missouri. Warren 
C. Lovinger. 

Chapman College, Orange, California. John L. Davis. 

Elon College, Elon College, North Carolina. James E. Danieley. 

Emory University, Emory University, Georgia. 8. Walter 
Martin. 


Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas. Leonard H. 
Axe. 

Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Virginia. Samuel R. Spencer. 

Millikin University, Decatur, Illinois. Paul L. McKay. 

University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee. Thomas N. 
Carruthers. 








EASE PARENT BURDEN 
OF RISING EDUCATION COSTS 


As costs of tuition, room and board 
rise unavoidably, more than 500 
colleges and schools have helped 
parents meet this problem by 
adopting The Tuition Plan. The 
Plan operates at no expense to the 
college. It offers parents a wel- 
come alternative to lump-sum pay- 
ments — a convenient monthly 
payment Tuition Plan contract. 


In addition to a fully-paid enroll- 
ment at the start of every term and 
enhanced parent good will, colleges 


The Tuition Plan: 

COLLEGE HAS NO FINANCIAL 
LIABILITY .. . on parent-signed 
contracts, colleges need not refund 
in event parent defaults on con- 
tract. 

A FOUR, THREE OR TWO 
YEAR PLAN .. . now may be 
offered under one flexible contract. 
LIFE INSURANCE INCLUDED 
. . . in event parent dies, life in- 
surance takes care of total remain- 
ing costs covered by 4, 3 and 2 


have enjoyed these new benefits of (( ; year contracts. 


Giz 


O 
THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 


Write today for descriptive brochure. 


347 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 








PIERCE, HEDRICK & SHERWOOD 


NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


FOR MORE THAN A THIRD OF A CENTURY 


Counsellors and Directors of Fund-Raising for Schools, 


Colleges and Other Institutions 
e 
We invite inquiry. 
Initial consultation and 
study without obligation. 


Charter Member American Association 


of Fund-Raising Counsel 
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WARD. DRESHMAN & REINHARDT 
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Balfour eee 


Beautiful Insignia 
and Jewelry 


Custom Designed 
Christmas Cards 
and Stationery 


Ceramics—Trophies 


L. G. Balfour COMPANY 
ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
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SUCCESS IN 
COLLEGE FUND-RAISING 





MEMBER 
To the college or university with a fund-raising 
problem, Ketchum, Inc., offers a thoroughly 
trained staff with broad experience in institu- 
tional finance—and a 38-year record of success. 


Consultation without obligation 


KETCHUM, INC. 
Campaign Direction 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 











$00 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
JOHNSTON BUILDING, CHARLOTTE 2, N.C. 
CARLTON G. KETCHUM, President © NORMAN MAC LEOD, Executive Vice President 
MC CLEAN WORK, Vice President © n. L. GILES, Vice President 
G. E. MATTISON, Southeastern Manager 
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Now, through TIAA’s new MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE 
INSURANCE, colleges can help free their staff members from 
concern over the financial problems of medical care for them- 
selves and their families. 


TIAA MAJOR MEDICAL is issued on the Group basis and 
can be added to a “base plan” such as Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
or designed to provide the entire medical expense insurance 
program at the college. 


Colleges, universities, independent schools, and certain founda- 
tions and other nonprofit educational or research institutions 
are eligible whether or not they now have a TIAA retirement 
or insurance program. 


To learn more about this important protection, complete and return: 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York 


Please send information on MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE INSURANCE (fo: 
a ee eee a 


Title___ ‘ ee ee ee ee ae 


Employing Institution___ 














SPECIAL EDUCATION FOR 
THE EXCEPTIONAL 
Three Volumes — Edited by Merle E. Frampton and Elena D. Gall 


Here is a comprehensive work dealing with every phase of special 
education for the exceptional. The clear and concise chapters and supple- 
mentary readings are written by 75 foremost specialists. For the student, 
teacher, the school administrator, the social worker, the doctor, the parent, 
and all others who wish to be well informed of the rapid advances made 
in the field, these volumes are indispensable. 


Volume I—Introduction and Problems, 500 pp., $5.50 

Volume Il—Physically Handicapped and Special Health Problems, 
500 pp., $5.50 

Volume I1I—Mental and Emotional Deviates and Special Problems, 
500 pp., $5.50 


DIRECTORY FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
2nd edition, 200 pp., cloth, $3.30; paper, $2.20 
It includes descriptions of more than 1000 schools and other facilities 
for the emotionally disturbed, the physically handicapped, the mentally 
retarded; also data on psychiatric and guidance clinics, and state schools. 


The names and addresses of state directors of special education, mental 
health, services for crippled children, etc., are listed. 


PORTER SARGENT PUBLISHER 
11 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 














MARTS & LUNDY, INCORPORATED 


521 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Public relations and 
fund-raising counselors 


For colleges and other philanthropic 
institutions. 


Charter Member of The American Association 
of Fund-Raising Counsel 


























FREE WILL 
RESPONSIBILITY AND GRACE 
Peter A. Bertocci 


An important statement in the relation of faith to all 
areas of higher education—interpreting human freedom 
in the light of the Christian doctrine of grace. May 6. $2 


REVIVALISM AND 
SOCIAL REFORM 
Timothy L. Smith 


A documented thesis proving that the 19th century 
social reforms arose out of revivalism instead of the later 
liberal theology. Winner of a Brewer Prize. $4 


HELPING PEOPLE 
LEARN ENGLISH 
Earl W. Stevick 


A practical, direct handbook for teaching English as a 
second language which shows that the student can learn 
what he can see, understand, and imitate. May 6. $2.50 


PERSONALITY AND RELIGION 
Paul E. Johnson 


This volume answers the question, “What does it mean 
psychologically and religiously to be a person?” Four 
chapters of case studies. May 6. $4.50 


THE MINISTER AND 


CHRISTIAN NURTURE 
Edited by Nathaniel F. Forsyth 


Leaders in the field of Christian education here pool 
their thoughts on the minister’s overall tasks. The work of 
the church is seen as an integrated whole. May 6. $3.50 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


abingdon press 








The American Association 
of 


BULL ETIN University Professors 


An EpvucaTIONAL JOURNAL by teachers and investigators, 
presenting articles and reports of concern to all who are 
interested in or are a part of our institutions of higher 
learning. Current subjects: higher education and national 
security; educational programs and policies; faculty-ad- 
ministration relations; freedom of inquiry and expression ; 
economic status of the profession; tenure; the evaluation of 
faculty services ; professional ethics. 


Published quarterly: Spring (March), Summer (June), 
Autumn (September), and Winter (December). 


Circulation 38,000 
Subscription $3.00 a year 


American Association of University Professors 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 











Iu the Yew ~Q.. 
APEX SERIES 


FREDERICK C. GRANT 
An Introduction to New Testament Thought 
A penetrating analysis of the nature, scope, and development 
of New Testament thought by a recognized scholar. Only $1.50 


JOHN BRIGHT 


The Kingdom of God 
An exploration of the biblical meaning of the Kingdom of God 
—its history, usage, and interpretation. Only $1.25 


OTHER APEX BOOKS... 

WHEN THE LAMP FLICKERS Leslie D. Weatherhead $1.25 
THE HIGHER HAPPINESS Ralph W. Sockman $1 
PRAYER George A. Buttrick $1.50 
A PROTESTANT MANIFESTO Winfred E. Garrison 

HOW CAME THE BIBLE? Edgar }. Goodspeed 

IN THE MINISTER’S WORKSHOP Halford E. Luccock 


At All Bookstores 
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Why don’t you talk to the men at Cumerford 
about raising the money? 


What a feeling—next month, they’ll be moving into the new science 
building, with room to spare! 

Wouldn’t you like to replace that old lab building—or build 
those new dormitories that your school so vitally needs? 

Why don’t you talk to the men at Cumerford about raising 
the money. 

Cumerford has had wide experience in institutional fund raising 
for colleges, universities, hospitals and churches. On capital funds 
and budget campaigns, Cumerford directors have produced an en- 
viable record. A note or call will bring a representative to you for 
consultation at no cost to you. Cumerford, Incorporated... America’s 
growing fund-raising consultants, 912 Baltimore Avenue, Kansas 
City 5, Missouri. BAltimore 1-4686. 








. an exciting mandate to relate 
colleges and universities to community life.” 
—THEODORE BRAMELD 


GROWTH 
TOWARD FREEDOM 


A Challenge for Campus and Community 


By WiLL1AM W. BwwpLe, with the collaboration of Loureide 
J. Biddle 


Out of the important experiment in Community Education 
at Earlham College comes this challenging concept of the rela- 
tionship between college and community. It is time, the authors 
point out, that American colleges recognize their responsibility 
to educate the citizen in the community and to educate their 
students im and as part of the community. Educational work- 
camping, teaching methods for students, teaching methods for 
citizens, and community dynamics for foreign lands are among 
the provocative subjects discussed, all directed toward ful- 
fillment of this basic responsibility. 

Only $3.00 


At your bookstore or from e HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 











TAMBLYN AND BROWN, INC. 


— Established 1920 — 


Thirty-seven years of public relations and 
fund-raising counsel to America’s most 
distinguished universities, colleges 
and private schools 


Empire State Building 
New York 1, N. Y. 


(Charter Member American Association of 
Fund Raising Counsel) 











The Only Life Insurance Company 
Serving College Men Exclusively 
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COLLEGE LIFE 
NSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


AN 


Makes possible Lifg Insurance benefits 
for College Men available no place else 








1. Monthly Income if You are Ill or Injured—Protects your greatest 
asset—your future earning power. 

2. Pays Double for Accidental Death—Broadest protection obtain- 
able. 

3. Cash When It’s Needed—At retirement, or to your beneficiary. 
Cash or loan valves are available for emergencies or to take ad- 
vantage of business opportunities. 

4. Cash Dividends—Savings and profits, resulting from specialization, 
passed along as dividends. 

5. Low Cost—Because we sell only to college men... a specialized, 
preferred risk. 

6. Reduced Premium Deposits First 3 Years— Make it easier to own 
adequate protection while you are getting started. 

7. Unqualified Safety—All reserves actually on deposit with the State 
of Indiana. 
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anew dimension 


FOR COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY DEVELOPMENT 


What increases in funds and facilities will your college or university need in 
the years ahead . . . and how will you obtain them? 

The American City Bureau’s Dimensional Development Service can help 
you solve these perplexing problems—set your objectives and fulfill them. 

This is more than Development Programing or “campaigning”. It is fund- 
raising with a purpose. It is a new approach, developed and proved over the 
years to offer Education advanced and broader concepts of fund-raising. 

If you seriously want to consider your needs for current operational funds 
and expansion capital and constructively want to solve them—we have some- 
thing to offer you. 

May we discuss this unique service with you? It can equip your institution 
to meet the challenge of the future. 





